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An interval of suspense, in all that regards the Italian ques- 
tion, has followed the peace of Villafranca. It is natural that a 
period of difficulty and uncertainty should ensue on tl: sudden 
breaking off in a great war. ‘The preliminaries of peace, exe yton 
two points, are so vague that the proposal of a Conferey.ce to reduce 
them to a formal shape was anticipated 25 soon as peace was 
announeed. It was, however, matter of doubt what cours: 
‘overnment would take, aid whether, haying had no shave in 
the war, they could go into Congress. 
the peace, while it solved one difficulty by raising the general 
question of the state of Italy, gave rise to others involved in the 
peculiar proposals of the two Emperors and in the actual position 
of the facts which had accomplished “themselves. Under these 
«ircumstances, the course which the English Government would 
adopt has caused considerable anxiety not only in the Cabinets 
but in the Money Markets of Europe. 


The peculiar character of 
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raised by the actual state of things in Italy, and which are con- 


| nected with general interests.” 


Such is the present position of 


| the British Government. 


'nounce on the future settlement of the country. 


| the Grand Duke of Tuscany has 
of Austria, abdicated ta fayour of ¥! 


our | 


| been the smallest in 


Ou Thursday night Lord John Russell made a succinct state- | 


ment of the position in which the Government finds itself—a | , 


statement which confirms the views which we had already 
expressed iu another part of our paper. Lord John drew 
a distinetion between that part of the treaty relating to cessions 
of territory, which it was competent for the two Emperors to de- 
cide themselves, and that portion which contains the sketch of an 
arrangement which requires other sanction. The proposal of an 
Italian Confederation, to consist of the Pope, the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Sardinia, the King of Naples, and two Arch- 
dukes, is one which, on the face of it, does not appear to promise 
well for the future welfare of Italy. The British Government 
‘loes not see by what means the two Archdukes can be restored, 
and it is of opinion that no British Minister could sanction any 


| 


| the Executive Government. 


In the meantime the Italians have, to some extent, taken 
the matter into their own hands. In Tuseany and Modena the 
question of independence or annexation to Piedmont will be sub- 
mitted to a special assembly. ‘The extraordinary Commissioners 
from Sardinia have been withdrawn from the Duchies, but in 
Modena Signor Farini has accepted a provisional regeney, to 
maintain order and call together that assembly which will pro- 
Very large 
bodies of Italian volunteers and regular soldiers are on foot, and 
the strongest desire is manifested to prevent, in the Legations, 
the Papal Court from resuming its old sway, and to frustrate, in 
the Duchies, any designs which their former rulers may have of 
effecting their own restoration. The most importan* fact is, that 
une reque st of the Emperor 
At present, however, 
more acceptable than the 


35 Son, 


there is no sicy that the son will be 
fathe~ | 

In connexion with this question of peace we have from France 
the welcome announcement that the Emperor has decided to re- 
duce his Army and Navy to a peace footing with the least pos- 
sible delay—a determination which should allay those alarms 
which the war armaments of France have called up in Germany 
The leading journal, whose voice has not 
fomenting apprehension, now sees in this 
determination a proof of loyal adherence to the friendship which 
two countries, and gladly recognizes in it “a 
to Nurope.”’ 





and other countries 


has united th 
pledge of future peac 





The most important subject treated of in Parliament, after 
Lord John Russell's statemept.on foreign affairs, pertains to our 
system of National Defence, “Yhe proposal of Sir De Lacy Evans 
to appoint a mixed Commission to report upon the condition of 
yur defences has been substantially conceded by the Minister for 
War. Some Members who spoke in the debate seemed to be of 
the opinion that the Commission should determine the miuimum 
of the foree we should always maintain, but to grant this would 
be to trench too closely upon the duties and responsibilities of 
It would be pandering to that bad 
habit of governing and legislating by Commissions and Com- 
mittees which has a decided tendeney to strike at the root of 


ministerial responsibility. That the Government should employ 


} Commissions to accumulate information and put it in a handy. 


irrangements in the Duchies which run counter to the clearly | 
| and arsenals comes within the limit of the detinition of the mea- 
| sures which it is the duty of the Government to take to ensure 


expressed wishes of the people. They foresee, also, still greater 
difficulties in determining the future relations between the Pope 
aud his subjects, especially since a large part of those sub- 
jects have acquired a present freedom which they have the 
strongest desire not to lose. Therefore, before they can deter- 


mine whether they will go into Congress or not, they desire to | 


sce the bases of the proposed treaty of Zurich, to have an assur- 
ince that the Emperor of Austria will take part in the treaty, 
and some information respecting the views of other great Powers. 
The governing principle which will determine the course to be 
pursued by our Cabinet is, will the bases to be submitted at 
Zurich offer some reasonable prospects of a settlement conducive 
to the welfare of Italy and in harmony with the desires of its 


people ? The Government have no distrust of the Emperor of the 
French. The Emperor, said Lord John Russell ‘is most 


anxious that the treaty should enable the Italians to enjoy the 
privilege of self-government,” and has always said that the 
danger which lies in the Italian question ‘‘ cannot be completely 
werted, or revolution finally stayed, unless the Powers of Europe 
generally are consenting parties to a settlement to which the 
people of Italy would give their assent, and which would recom- 
mend itself to the minds of reasonable and just men in all parts 
of the world.” The British Government have, at present, given 
no precise answer to a question from Count Walewski whether 
they will enter a Conference “ to confer on all the questions 


neers 


shape, that the House of Commons should refer complicated bills 
to Select Committees, these are among the necessary duties of both 
bodies. The Commission to be appointed by Mr. Herbert to re- 
port upon the plans already framed for the defence of our ports 


sound guidance and command the contidence of the country. 
But it would be a far different thing to call upon a Commission 
or a Committee to express an opinion, either on plans of fortifi- 
cation or the minimum foree which we should always maintain. 
Mr. Adderley’s remarks, in the same debate, on the payments 
of colonies towards their own defence, appear to rest on a mis- 
conception of the relation between England and her colonies. 
To argue that, because we have granted self-government to our 
colonies, therefore they should pay for their own defence, is to 
argue that the colonies are practically independent. So long as 
the Imperial Government retains the right of making war and 
exercising absolute control in matters which it deems to be of 
Imperial interest, so long the duty of protecting the colonies 
falls fairly upon the shoulders of the Imperial Government. Mr. 
Halliburton’s answer was therefore complete, when he said—if 
you withdraw your Legions, declare us to be Independent. But 
the fulfilment of our duty of protection does not imply that 
we should discourage the colonies in the fulfilment of their duty 


of protecting themselves ; on the contrary, we should encourage 


| our colonists to become practised in the use of arms, and to 


acquire those means of defence which will exercise their man- 
hood, and enable them successfully to emulate their forefathers 


in resisting an enemy. Nor does it follow that we should not 
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minimize our proportion of the expense, and hit upon some prin- | the “ mime hours movement.” A few days ago they brought th 
ciple for regulating the relative expenditure. The Committee of | question to an issue by a point-blank demand for concension, 
chee med bee nee fat ee ‘wend a: is one of — a point-blank refusal, the workmen foolishly resolved 
Sir John Trelawny’s Church-rate Abolition Bill n kes li ae * It is pay cir whe phe noche ny 
hn Trelawny’s be nakes little their work. It is clear that the agitators hoped to beat the em- 
progress in spite of his gallant and untiring perseverance to press | ployers in detail, but in this they are deceived, the employers 
it through the House. The latest obstacle was raised by Mr. | themselves have resolved to strike, and on the 6th of san it 
Newdegate, who proposed, on the motion for going into Com- | both parties remain in their present mood, all the great buildin 
mittee, to levy, as a substitute for Church-rates, in all the | firms in London will close their establishments “It is poe 
parishes where Church-rates are now paid, a permanent land-tax | see that, although great loss may be inflicted ‘on both wag 
of 2d. in the pound! This, as Sir John Trelawny remarked, | victory must remain with the employers. , 
would be to convert a personal tax into a property-tax ; and the | —_—__—___—_—_ 
proposal was so little relished, that Members on Mr. Newdegate’s | _“‘ Accidents and offences” make a more than usually con- 
own side of the House got up to denounce it. Firm to his pur- | spicuous figure in the black list of the week—the accidents 
pose, the conscientious Newdegate pressed his motion to a di- | furnish the lighter catalogue, and the most remarkable incident 
vision, and was beaten by 191 to 99, The House went into | of this kind is the fire at the London Docks, which, as will be 
Committee, but as it was a morning sitting, the clock soon im- | seen from our report, resembled a battle in a small way and 
posed the duty on the Chairman of reporting progress, | illustrated anew the character of our countrymen for daring and 
; Mr. William Coningham, on Wednesday, brought on his mo- | endurance. The list of offences is crowded with details of crimes 
tion for the reduction of the vote for the National Gallery | some of which are so dark and foul that we dare not present 
(15,985/.) by 650/,—* travelling expenses.” Mr. Coningham them to our readers. Recklessness in taking life for slight and 
contended that this was only another version of the item for the | imaginary causes is but too prominent a feature in the seconds of 
travelling agent _ Struck out last year. The reply of Mr. | the Assizes. In many eases counsel have most unwarrantably 
Gladstone on behalf of the Government was a plea for time. | adopted the practice of putting in a plea of insanity for an in- 
Next year the system inaugurated in 1855 expires, and the | defensible client; but the Juries have had the es0d sense to dis- 
so nampa henandandin ge with it until then. The | regerd these B-g-nger? subtleties end to bring in verdicts in 
; ah tie “*. put in no answer w hatever to Mr. | accordance with the evidznee. 
Coningham » of indictment against Sir Charles Eastlake, and =e —=—= 


ne ° os ey +n hg 7 omve » case Ale - i _ . ; ° Py 
thé¥efore may ve comsilerea ave given up the case, Ale) aiph ates and Proceedings in Warliament, 
though beaten on a division, Mr. Conmguan. Won a moral vic- PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


tory. It is remarkable that at this moment the trustee. of the Hovsr or Lorps, Monday, July 25. National Defences; Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Complainit—Chief Superintendent (China) Bill read a second time. f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


” 


Tati ¢ pF , rh, . : > nh ‘ , . ae 7 “ > 2 
National Galle ry, W ho refuse better pictures by nobler masters, Tuesday, July 26. North W estern Territories (British America) Bill read a third 
have just bought a “‘ gem” at the Northwick sale by an infe- | time «4 Passed—Public Health Bill read a third time and passed—Spiritual Des- 

. , | titution: tu” Bishop of London’s Statement. 


rior Dutch artist ! Is it to purchase pictures like these that the Thursday, * Jury 28. q Divorce Court Bill reported —Diplomatic Pensions | Bill 
read a second time—Cu..ef Superintendent (China) Bill read a third time and passed 






House is called upon to vote 0002, ? ee ' 
doen i P te 1 0, “ i , . —Cambridge University Comission (Continuance) Bill read a second time, 
Mr. Collier’s bill, restraining County Court Judges from im-| Friday, July 29. The Liturgy; Lord Ebury’s statement. 
prisoning small debtors, has gone through Committee with pretty | Hovsr or Commons, Monday, July 25. i2scipline in the Navy; Mr, Liddell’: 
1 iversal approval Tl -—s = Question—Supply ; Civil Service Estimates—Natzonal Defences ; Mr. 8. Herbert's 
nearly universal approval. 1e more it is discussed the greater | reply to Mr. Adderley and Sir De Lacy Evans—Supply; Britieh Museum—Vexa- 
the Injustice appears. The distinction pointed out by Sir George | tious Indictments Bill read a second time—Roman Catholic Charities ; Sir G, Lewis’s 
. . ° > ‘ | Bill read a first time. 
Lewis between the functions of the County Court Judge as an | Zwesday, July 26. Church Rates Abolition Bill in Committee—“ Count out.” 
-_ ‘ourt C | ae —. . nas a. 7 Wednesday, July 27. City Gas Bill read a third time and passed—Imprisonment 
Insolvent Court ommissioner with power to question the debtor, | ¢,. snail Debts: Mr. Collicr’s Bill in Committee—High Sheriffs’ Expenses Bill 
and as the Judge of a Small Debts Court without such power, | thrown out—Municipal Corporations Bill Committee—Supply; Mr. Coningham’s 
7, att: ; “a : . a enn ~— os al-p | Motion on the National Gallery—Income-tax Bill read a second time. , 
deserves attention ; and it would pe rhaps be adyisable to make | Thursday, July 2%. Supply; Civil Service Estimates—The Italian Question; 
Lord John Russell’s Statement— Municipal Corporations Bill read a third time and 


the power of the Judge equal in both eases, passed—Chureh Rates Abolition Bill in Committ 
. . ‘ . . . mMmssec i reh ates < ” i) 4 1 ee. 
Two Election Committees have done speedy justice. Mr. Friday, July 29, Income-tax Bill committed—Supply ; Civil Service Estimates, 
¢ + 1yP.iNe a ; £ = . 
Leatham, a brother-in-law of Mr. John Bright, has been un- | Tas Feacsan Quaenen. 


seated for Waketicld, and the election declared yoid; Mr. E.| At the evening sitting on Thursday, in a full House, the Secretary for 
Schenley has been also unseated for Dartmouth. Both gentle- | Foreign Affairs made his promised statement on the position of the Go- 
men have been declared guilty of bribery by their agents; and vernment with respect to the Italian question. 


in the case of Wakefield the Committee express their belief that Lord Jonn Russe11 said that he would have postponed the statement 
he had to make had he seen a prospect of a definite settlement before 


6“ aE a eae ae a Ae Te » last elec 
. corrupt = ti es extensively prevailed ” there at the last elec- Parliament rises. Remarking first on the contradiction between the 
tion. Indeed, in both cases, the most sweeping system of reasons assigned by the two Emperors for making a sudden peace, and 
bribery was evidently put in operation, It is worthy of remark admitting that both had a certain validity, he said that no concert had 
that the unseated Members are Liberals. been agreed upon by the neutral Powers. There had been overtures on 
| the part of Prussia, both in London and at St. Petersburg. Another 
fines —_ ’ F reason—the losses on the battle-ficld—must have had its weight with 
The Anti-Slavery Society once more appears in the field 45  }oth Emperors, for while they maintain their feclings as monarchs they 
the opponent of immigration to the West Indies. Headed by | retain their feelings as men. Then he went to the peace of Villafranca. 
Lord Brougham, they waited upon the Duke of Newcastle on | , It consists of two parts. One relates to the cession of Lombardy, | It 
Saturday. lnid hota hi thei tal of laints. and is not for us to criticise that; for it ‘does not create such a great dis- 
avurday, ‘aid re him their memorial of complaints, and | turbance in the European system that the Powers of Europe have any right 
asked for an inquiry. The Duke of Neweastle, however, adopted to interfere in regard to it’? The other part preposes a reorganization fo1 
a course which probably the gentlemen did not anticipate: he the future of Italy. Lord Elcho had given notice of a motion asking the 
ee Pe : : House to declare that this country should not take part in a Conference to 
showed that some of the main statements in the memorial are  scitle the details of a peace made by two sovercigns. Everybody will agre 
quite unfounded, Thus, it is said, Africans are brought into | to that. But the fate of Italy is a different question. In 1856 Lord Cla- 
British colonics, whereas that practice has ceased for some years; | tendon brought the question of Italy before the Paris Conference on the 
that Chinese are imported at the blie ws ewe | ow ground that the state of Italy was of the utmost importance to Europe. It 
at Chinese are imported a e public expense, whereas they | jas never been denied that the peace of Europe might depend on the solu- 


are imported at the expense of the parties interested ; that the | tion of the questions then agitated. The French Government now proposes 
loss of life on the voyage is excessive—the Duke fixes it at six that England should go into Conference, not to consider the details of the 
is ink thane fee dis ‘ ere 1 | Treaty of Villafranca, but ‘to confer,”” as Count Walewski writes, in 

per cent ; that there is a great disproportion between the sexes, | soneral terms, ‘on all the questions raised by the actual state of things in 
whereas of late, at least, the proportion is something like 8 to | Italy, and which are connected with general interests.”” 
10. The Duke very properly remarked that there is no com- The British Government have not thought it necessary to give a precise 
. , * sae » , . . answer to this proposal. They have told the French Ambassador here that 
parison between the immigration of labourers into Free States | there are two conditions which must be complied with before England can 
and into Slave States, because in the former case the labourer | go into Conference. One is that they must see the Treaty of Zurich about 
can return, in the latter ease never. As to an inquiry, the Duke to be negotiated, the other that the Emperor of Austria must be a party t 
is of ovini hat it would be practically useless i hes snematedl the Conference. The Emperor of Austria at Villafranca objected to a Con- 
is of opinion that it would be practically useless, and he suggested | ference, but it would be absurd to attempt to settle the affairs of Italy with- 
that, instead thereof, the Society should help him to draw up | out the assistance of Austria, and probably of Prussia. It is important that 
questions which could be sent out to persons in authority in the | WS should know beforehand the gd to be meet, “a ne er = 
Sansies The desetetion } Diteminad ¢ ae tikes ' Villafranca has left the state of Italy quite unsettled. re Treaty of 
colonies. 1e deputation have determined to collect evidence Zurich may go no further. The Treaty of Villafranca deals with three 


themselves, and send it to the Colonial Office. Of course, if | matters of very great importance. ‘* The first question which it raises— 
there are abuses in the system of immigration they should be and raises, I believe, in consequence of the strong ores of the Emperor 
1 ‘ a cc of the French in favour of the project—relates to an Italian Confederation. 
corrected as well for the sake of the colonies as the immigrants | [he article of the treaty does not say that a Confederation is formed, or that 
themselves, and the question may fairly be left in the hands of a | a 1 mag yr _ - cep 2 enly states that Ge ad Revensigns 
inister so sci ious r > making the treaty will favour an urther the creation of a Conte eration. 
"— ental en as the Duke of Newcastle. . | Although it stands upon this strong foundation, that, whereas Italy has 
4 7 home, one large body of our labourers, the operatives of the been the prey for centuries of the armies of contending foreign Powers, if 
building trades, have placed themselves in a false position. For she —e have = eguintinn a bee own, capable of emating pistons, of 
i , | i i the defensive character which has always been assigned to a group of fede- 
— they have been attempting to obtain ten hours wages rated States, she might then be strong enough to withstand aggression, an! 


for nine hours work—carrying on, in fact, what has been called there would be no necessity for the intervention of foreign Powers ; yet it if 
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doubtful whether the time is come when such a Confederation could be use- 
fully carried into effect. ‘ We must consider of what members it is to consist. 
According to the plan conceived at Villafranca it would consist of the Pope as 
its president, the Emperor of Austria as one of its members, two Archdukes, 
the King of Naples, and the King of Sardinia. Now, Sir, I cannot con- 
eeive that a Confederation so formed would be for the benetit of Italy. 
It is in the nature of a Confederation of this kind that it should meet to 
consider of general subjects. Sardinia, as we all know, and as we have ob- 
served With satisfaction, has for some years enjoyed a free constitution, and 
those privileges which belong to a free constitution; but how could it be 
expected that the Pope, as chief of that body—that the Emperor of Austria, 
as one of its members—that the Archdukes, nearly related to the Emperor, 
and following, of course, his inspiration, would favour such views as the 
King of Sardinia and his ministers would entertain? Take as an instance 
the question—which is as good as any other—of the liberty of worship, 
—a privilege highly prized in this country, and conceded, to the great satis- 
faction of many persons here, at Turin and in all parts of Sardinia. In the 
Stetes of the King of Sardinia there is freedom of worship; in Tuseany 
there has been established what is called liberty of worship—that is to 
say, any Tuscans or Italians who leave the Catholic Church and become 
Protestants are left unmolested, but are not allowed to assemble for public 
worship. In the Papal dominions even that privilege would hardly be al- 
lowed. When the Confederation came to mect and to lay down rules on this 
subject, how could such opposite views be reconciled,—how could the Pope 
or the Emperor of Austria favour that liberty of worship which the people 
of Sardinia regard as one of their highest privileges? It appears to me, there- 
fore, that, although a Confederation may in time become a good system for 
Italy, the proposition made at the peace of Villafranca hardly fulfils the con- 
ditions which are necessary to form a united defensive federal Power. But then, 
Sir, arises another question, and that isas to the mode in which this treaty is 
to be carried into etivet. On that subject it would be necessary to have a full 
and complete understanding, before her Majesty could be advised to send 
any representative to a conference of the great Powers of Europe. We all 
know that by one of the articles of the treaty, very short and somewhat 
ambiguous in its terms, it is declared that the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena return to their States, granting an amnesty. Now, 
how are they to return to their States? The Grand Duke of Tuscany is in 
a position not very dissimilar to that of a sovereign who once reigned in 
this country. He reigned by virtue of a constitution, He violated the 
principles of that constitution. His people made representations to him. 
They called upon him to abdicate. He did not abdicate, but withdrew him- 
self from the country. The Grand Duke is therefore in the position of a 
sovereign who has violated the fundamental laws and withdrawn himself 
from the territory over which he ruled. That is a position, I must say, 
very unfavourable to his return with the full will, approbation, and consent 
of his people, to the throne which he before oceupied, On the other hand, 
the people of Tuscany have enjoyed many years of happiness under the mild 
rule of Leopold I. and his descendants, and it may be that they 
will choose to recal the son of the Grand Duke to the throne which 
he has abdicated. But when I inquire with respect to this subject, 
I must tell the House that, although I have no official assurance of the 
fact, I feel convinced—and 1 have good reason to be convinced—that the Em- 
peror of the French has no inteution of employing French troops for the 
restoration of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. (Cheers.) I believe likewise, 
from all I can hear, that the Emperor of Austria does not intend—he cer- 
tainly has not avowed any intention—to use his troops for the purpose of 
restoring these two archdukes, and I think I may presume from what I 
have heard that even if he were disposed to do so the Emperor of the French 
would not give his consent. Well, if that be so, a great difficulty at once 
arises in carrying the treaty into effect. It is doubtful—very doubtful in- 
deed—what may be the result of the well-considered deliberations of the 
Tuscan people. They are about to choose representatives, and I think it is 
much the best course they can take, according to the constitution which 
their Grand Dukes had abolished, and when that body of representatives 
meet they will consider for themselves—as we in former times considered 
for ourselves—whether they will have the sovereign who hasthus conducted 





himself, or whether they will choose another sovereign to reign over them. | 


Well, for her Majesty’s Government there can be but one course in such a 
case. If the representatives of the people of Tuscany—and I must say they 
are a most tranquil and orderly population—if their representatives meet 
and declare that a certain Government is that under which alone they can 
live happily, it will be impossible for any representative of her Majesty to 
go against that declaration.”” (Loud cheers.) These are things upon 
which, s:pposing we are to go into a Conference at all, it would be neces- 
sary to have the clearest understanding before that Conference assembled. 
Another question of which these preliminaries treat is one which is now, 
and has been for centuries, perhaps the most difficult of all in Italy— 
namely, the temporal government of the Pope. Now, the declaration made 
by the Emperor of the French and by the K 
the late war, produced at Bologna, as in Tuscany, a change in the Govern- 
ment. Bologna, as the House is well aware, has been kept in obedience 
for the last ten years by an Austrian garrison, which maintained 
order in that town and in the neighbouring provinces. .... 
As soon as these Austrian troops left Bologna, the Cardinal Legate imme- 
diately followed them. (A laugh.) He was allowed to go away in his 
coach quite —_ ; nobody interfered with him; but still he found it 
necessary to leave the town as soon as the Austrian troops were gone. 
This puts me in mind of something that I heard many years ago concerning 
a Roman Cardinal who was then Legate at Bologna. Every one knows 
that these Roman Cardinals are apt to utter very refined and witty sayings 
about political affairs, in respect to which they are not always the wisest 
legislators or administrators. This Cardinal, whose name I need not men- 
tion, was asked how the people of Bologna were going on, He said, ‘ Very 
quictly ; they really behave very well; bat I believe there are but two 
— attached to the Government of his Holiness, myself and_the Vicc- 
egate, and as to the Vice-Legate I am not very sure of him.’ (Laughter.) 
Now that, I believe, has been the state of things in Bologna ever since, and 
accordingly we have seen that when a man who is revered and beloved all 
over Italy, Massimo d’Azeglio, went there with a communication from the 
King of Sardinia, 70,000 people, it is calculated, attended his reception and 
gave him an ovation. How, then, is the Government of the Pope to be 
made palatable to the inhabitants of the Legations? The Emperor of the 
French and the Emperor of Austria say they will recommend to the Pope 
certain indispensable reforms; but the Pope, who likewise exercises rights 
of sovereignty, has always said, ‘I may be driven out of Rome; I may be 
driven to the mest humble village in Italy; but I will maintain my au- 
thority even in the most humble village, and while I am here I must 
govern according to my own judgment and the dictates of my own con- 
science.’ How that difficulty is to’ be got over I really do not know. 
Iam told the Pope is not averse toa Confederation or even to the as- 
sumption of the title of its President; but then we must remember that 
he has always expressed it to be his opinion that he ought not to mingle in 
ie of war, and that if war were declared he could not, as Vicar of 
hrist, place himself at the head of a warlike enterprise or Confederation. 
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Lord John next stated the King of Naples desires to put an end to the 
system that existed in his father's time; and that though he is thwarted by 
his police, and has not done all the friends of popular institutions desire, 
yet that he has made a beginning. ‘ We find ourselves, then, in this posi- 
tion—A treaty is about to be made at Zurich, A confidential agent of the 
French Government has been sent to Vienna in order to settle with the 
Emperor of Austria what the bases of the treaty shall be. So far as T can 
learn, the Emperor of the French is most anxious that that treaty should 
enable the Italians to enjoy the privilege of self-government. Now, whether 
they enjoy that privilege under one sovereign or under another, whether 
there is to be a Confederation, or whether there are to be two or three powerful 
States in Italy, I_am convinced—and her Majesty’s Government are con- 
vineed—that an independent State or States in Italy would be for the 
welfare of Europe. (Cheers.) I cannot say—it is impossible at the present 
noment to say—that there will be any Congress or Conference on this 
question. This, however, I may state with the utmost confidence, that it 
would not be wise on the part of her Majesty’s Government, and still less 
wise on the part of the House, to come to any permanent and absolute 
decision on the subject.” It would never do for a Minister of the 
Crown of Great Britain to say that this country, which has taken part 
in all the great concerns of Europe since 1815—in the formation of the 
kingdom of Greece—in the formation of the kingdom of Belgium—te say 
that we should now suddenly and without any reason withdraw from any 
such meeting or assembly of the Powers of Europe if there be any chance 
that the situation of Italy might be improved, that peace might be con- 
firmed, and the independence of the Italian States secured by our taking 
such a course, (Cheers.) ... . ** The Emperor of the French bas always 
said, and I think truly, that Italy has been a source of danger, and was in 
| peril of revolution, but that that danger could not be completely averted, 
or revolution finally stayed, unless the Powers of Europe generally were 
consenting parties to a settlement to which the peopie of Italy would 
give their assent, and would recommend itself to the minds of reasonable 
and just men in all parts of the world. Such being the difliculties which 
are imposed upon our taking part in any such Conference, he might be per- 
| mitted to say, in spite of Mr. Disracli’s sneers, ** that if Italy could be made 
resperous, and her sons afforded a fair scope for the exercise of their talent 
ud their energy, so that they might be enabled to take their part among 
the nations of Europe as contributing their quota—and I feel assured a rich 
quota it would be—to the progress of that great European family to whieh 
| they belong—if such an object could be attained, then, Sir, I, for one, 
| should not hesitate to declare that her Majesty's Government would rejoice 

at its consummation.”” (C7 
Mr. Disnarnr said that Lord John’s explanation respecting the term 
supposed to be oifered to the Emperor of Austria was ambiguous. Were 
re severe than those he accepted, laid before the 
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that the scheme for the settlement of hostilities which 
the Emperor of Austria, comparing it with the terms offered by his enemy, 
| found so repugnant to his feelings and interests was brought to his cog- 
nizance through the influence and agency of her Majesty’s Government,” 
| If so, although it might be said that Ministers offered no opinion on it, they 
| gave a kind of sanction to it by making themselves the organs of communi- 
cation. They had, in fact, committed the mistake they made in 1848, when 
the proposal now made by France and accepted by Austria, was made by 
| Austria herself. We then repudiated the Austrian proposition, and now 
those very terms have been accepted from the enemy of Austria. Thus the 
affair is settled without our interference. Had we said that the terme offered 
| to Austria were too severe, if we had modified them, and Austria had ac- 
cepted them, ** we should be in a great position.” Now Austria regards us 
| as one who has deserted her, 
| Mr. Disraeli went intoa long argument to show that England ought not 
| to attend any Congress, because the balance of power is not affected; be- 
cause it is one thing to propose a Congress to prevent a war, another to go 
into one after a war, be bound by its engagements, and save other persons 
from difficulties they have created, and for which we are not answerable, “I 
| tell the noble Lord this—that it is his misfortune to believe that, there ex- 
ists throughout Italy a Whig party, and until he gets that idea out ef his 
head he never will be able to consider the question in a manner becoming 
a statesman of his degree, It has always been the fashion of the noble Lord, 
when speaking of Italy, to speak of establishing a sort of Brookes’s Club at 
Florence. I told the noble Lord some years ago that the course he was re- 
commending was one which must end in the confusion of Italy; and that, 
| if he thought the regeneration of Italy could be effected by the secret so- 








cieties of that country, he would find that he was only playing the game of 

| some great military despot who would reap the profit.” 
At the end of his speech Mr. Disraeli commented on the announcement 
that the French Army and Navy is to be reduced to a peace footing, and 
expressed a hope that there would be a real reduction of armaments, not a 





mere exchange of fine phrases, and that the policy of the Emperor would be 
| met in a reciprocal spirit by the English Parliament. 
| Mr. Bowyer made a long speech, defending the Roman Government 
| and attacking Sardinia, whose proceedings in the Duchies and the Ro- 


| magna have been contrary to the law of nations, 
Lord Patmensron recapitulated in the main the statements of Lord 

John Russell. i 

* The right nhonourabl 
that were neutral in 
any pro} L of terms 
| less favourable to the 
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On on 
genticman wished to know whether the Powers 
uw—and especially the British Government—made 
of arrangement to the Emperor of Austria which were 
Austrian Government than those afterwards agreed 





upon at the peace of Villafranca, My noble friend stated that, as far as 
he was aware nd cerlainly so far as this country was concerned,—no 
roposition n to the Austrian Government from any of the neutral 
+ Hong The right honourable gentleman seems, however, to have had 


pretty aceurate information from some quarter or other as to what took 
place. There wasa period of the war at which the French Ambassador at 
this Court gave my noble fricud a small bit of paper, upon which there were 
certain terms of arrangement, stated very generally, asking that the British 
Government would transmit them to the Government of Austria, and re- 
commending the terms as the bases upon which a treaty of peace might be 
concluded. My noble friend, in concert with his colleagues, felt that on the 
one hand it would be unbecoming on the part of this Government, anxious 
as we must naturally have been for the cessation of the war, to refuse 
altogether to be the channel of communications which one of the parties 
thought might be conducive toa peaceful settlement, and which the other 
party might or might not aceept. We did not think it necessary absolutely 
to decline to be the channel of such a communication ; on the other hand, 
we felt that the state of the two contending parties in the war was not such 
as, in our opinion, justified us in interposing by any communication on our 
own part. », therefore, took the course which, I think, was the proper 
one. We said, ‘ We will communicate the proposals to the Austrian Minis- 
ter; they contain your notions, not ours ; Pat we will not accompany them 
by any advice or opinion, and we shall distinctly say that it-isnot @ com~- 
munication from us, but from you.’ That was what passed em e 








These, Sir, are some of the difficulties by which this question is attended.” 


friend gave the memorandum to the Austrian Minister, telling hi that it 
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was not our proposal, but the proposal of the French Government, and that 
the Austrian Government might deal with it as it saw good; but as to the 
terms, we expressed no opinion whatever.” Again, with respect to Mr. 
Disraeli’s allusion to the Whigsin Italy. ‘‘ There is not only a great Whig 
party, but a Tory party also in Italy; and that Tory party, having posses- 
sion of the Government of the country, though in a minority, and being in 
conflict with the Whigs, has been the cause of much of the troubles we 
have witnessed. ss. The Whigs are the more numerous body, but 
they have not yet been able to get a vote of ‘ No confidence’ in their oppo- 
nents passed ; and they are still writhing under the miseries entailed on 
them by the arbitrary and despotic party which governs. 1 don’t deny, 
then, the constitutional sympathies which the right honourable gentleman 
imputes to us, and I frankly avow that we should be very glad to see in the 
ascendancy those true friends of Italy who desire to establish in every part 
of the Peninsula that rational and moderate freedom which is the only solid 
foundation of happiness.” (Cheers.) The Government wishes well to 
Italy, and if the councils of Europe can lay the foundation — ement, 
the Governments that do so will deserve the applause of mankind, 

Mr. H. Bariuis discouraged interference: Mr. Moncxron Minnrs 
supported the policy sketched out by the Government. Mr. Wurresipr: 
insisted that the Emperor of Austria must have been influenced by the 
little bit of paper transmitted by the British Government, since he must 
have inferred that the arrangement proposed had their assent. There- 
fore they were the cat’s paw of another power. Mr, Whiteside alto- 
gether objects to England taking part in the Congress, and is of opinion 
that nothing can come of the Confederation. Mr. Drummonp defended 
the course taken by Sardinia, insisted that the whole question is a re- 
ligious question, that England ought to keep out of the business, and 
that nothing can keep Italy free unless the power of the Church is con- 
trolled, Ata later period Mr, Macuire put in a long defence for the 
Papal Court, which he called a “ progressive’ Government. Lord Jonn 
Russe. replied to Mr. Maguire, and asked that ‘“‘exponent of Papal 
opinion”? why, if the Papal Government is so excellent, it is necessary 
that there should always be a French garrison at Rome? 

In the course of the debate there was an episode. Mr. Disrarvi 
alluded to the mistake of 1848. Lord Patmrrston corrected his general 
account by showing that the Austrian proposals were quite inadmissible 
at the time they were made. Mr, Wutresipr, however, revived the 
subject in his speech, and went deeply into dates and details to show 
that Austria was ready to give up Lombardy in June 1848, and that 
Lord Palmerston refused the proposal and suggested the line of the Piave. 
In two or three days a battle changed the whole face of the campaign, 
and then Lord Palmerston stated he was willing to accept the terms 
Austria had proposed. To these allegations Mr. GLapstonr replied, 
Mr. Whiteside had entirely misrepresented the case. He said Austria 
offered to make Lombardy independent, and give Venice a free constitu- 
tion. Is that a fact? Mr. Whiteside has made the gross mistake of 
citing a document expressing the individual opinion of Baron Hummel- 
lauer as an offer made by Austria. This point Mr. Gladstone amply made 
out by quoting documentary evidence. ‘The plan drawn up by Baron 
Hammellauer was his own plan, and it never received the assent of the 
Austrian Government. 

At the close of the debate Mr, Disrarti manifested a desire to have the 
{Indian Budget postponed in order that Lord Elcho’s motion might come 
on next Monday; but Lord Excno, after what had taken place, although 
he was anxious that England should keep aloof from the Congress, said 
he was in the hands of the Government, and would submit his motion 
when it was most convenient for them to do so. 

Tue Nationat Derences. 

Some discussion on the state of our national defences took place in 
both Houses on Monday evening. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Lynpuvrsr replied to an attack made 
upon him in another place. [Mr. Bright was his assailant.] He had 
been charged with laying down doctrines not suited to the present day. 
That is perfectly untrue. All he said was that our naval and military 
defences should be put in a state that would restore to us the security 
we have hitherto enjoyed. He had not laid down doctrines referable to 
a period sixty years back. 

** My Lords, it is very well for Englishmen in private life, when they are 
smitten upon one cheek to turn the other cheek to the smiter. But that is 
not my feeling, and least of all ought it to be the feeling of a great and 
powerful nation. I might cite a passage from an eminent orator,—an 
Athenian orator,—which I think somewhat in point. He says in substance, 
* Nations build large fortresses, and lay out great sums of money for that 
purpose, but there is one common bulwark which every prudent man will 
take care to maintain. It is the great security of all nations, particularly of 
free states, against foreign despotic power.’ He goes on to ask, * What is 
this?’ The answer he gives is, ‘ Distrust, distrust. Be mindful of that, 
adhere to it, and you will be free from almost every calamity.’ ’’ 

He asked whether the Duke of Somerset was aware that the French 
are arming their fleet with rifled cannon > 

The Duke of Somerser said that he had heard the report; but it is 
not based on any authentic information in his possession. He was aware 
also that, although we have many improved cannon in course of pre- 
orp they will not be ready for months to come. As to Lord Lynd- 

urst’s remarks on a former occasion, he thought many of them ne- 
cessarily offensive to other nations ; and that Lord Lyndhurst might 
have tendered his advice in other language. 

Lord Lynpuvxst thought these observations utterly unfounded. Let 
every one answer for himself the question whether he puts confidence in 
the Emperor of the French. 

‘*For myself, I answer it in this way—I will not trust the liberties 
of this country, its honour, and its interests, to any declarations or promises 
of any friendly Power, or of any Power whatever. I will rely on my own 
power, on my own resources, on my own vigour, and on the strength of my 
own right arm. I will not rely in particular on the Emperor of the French, 
because, from his situation, I think he cannot rely on himself.’’ Is there 
anything that any man, however sensitive, can complain of in these re- 
marks > 

Tn the House of Commons, on going into Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Appertey called attention to the military defences of the colonies, with 
the view of showing that the proportion they pay for their defence is 
very small, and that while the inferior stations are taxed to the utter- 


m the larger, Canada, Australia, the Cape, pay little or nothing. 
Nor is this costly system efficient. Everything like military spirit is 
crushed out of the colonies. The colonial militia is the best force for 


colonial defence. To garrison colonies with English troops leads to a 





wasteful expenditure; and under the existing system the more troops 
the colonies obtain the richer they become. If the colonies were called upon 
to provide for their own defence, they would look sharply after the mili- 
tary expenditure. Lord A. Cuurcui1 concurred in these views. Mr. 
Manrsu showed that if British men-of-war did not protect the Aus- 
tralian trade, the empire and not the colony would be the loser; but he 
admitted that the land defences come under a different principle. 

Next Sir Dx Lacy Evans, with a few prefatory remarks touching the 
little attention paid to the subject, moved that a Commission, consisting 
of civilians and military and naval officers, should be appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of our national defences, collect information, and 
suggest improvements. 

Then Mr. Danny Seymour drew attention to the undefended state of 
the coast between Southampton and Weymouth, considering its proximity 
to Cherbourg. 

Mr, Stoney I[exnerr replied to each speaker in order. In answer to 
Mr. Adderley, he admitted that the varying proportions of the payments 
made by the colonies are capricious and unreasonable. It is indefeasible 
to maintain British troops in colonies as a police. A distinction between 
military and police expenditure should be maintained. He quoted 
figur from a return showing the disproportionate payments, especially 
in the Mauritius, Hongkong, and the Cape of Good Hope. The last 
furnishes the strongest instance. For the defence of this colony, the 
empire pays 635,000/.; the colony pays only 29,0007. Governor Sir 
George Grey has kept the German Legion in pay from the time of their 
arrival in the colony. He did not feel sanguine of making an inroad in 
the system, but, as the subject ought not to be neglected, a Committee 
had been appointed to ascertain the proportions of expense, and lay down 
the principle on which the expenses ought to be apportioned. 

As to the question of Mr. Danby Seymour, he could only say that the 
subject has not escaped the notice of the Government. In the first in- 
stance, we must defend our ports and arsenals, not at present in a good 
state of defence. 

In answer to Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Smxey Hexnexr said the sub- 
ject has caused the Government great anxiety. Far from not having 
paid any attention to it, he found that the plans of defence prepared did 
great credit to the ability of the engineer officers; and although the 
Government do not distrust them, it has been determined to appoint a 
Commission to look into and reconsider the plans, so that public con- 
fidence may be obtained. It is hoped that the country will be perfectly 
satisfied when it is called on to pay for the works, and will thus be satis 
fied that the plans have been well considered and are adequate for the 
purpose intended. 

Mr. Hauumuntron and some other Members rose, but as a new 
Member the House called loudly for Mr. Halliburton. He thanked Mr. 
Sidney Herbert for the mode in which he had dealt with Mr, Adderley’s 
speech. Having lived his whole life in British North America he might 
be permitted to speak upon it. It was said the colonies ought to defend 
themselves. Be it so. It will not be the first time they have done it, 
and they are able to do it again. But there is a mutual interest—loyal 
attachment on one part, and protection on the other. Canada has or- 
ganized her militia. They have done great service before, and they can 
do it again. If it were announced that the troops would be withdrawn, 
the colonies must protect themselves, but that will lead to trouble with 
their neighbours, while the very knowledge that England will protect the 
country in time of need is a protection of itself. If they withdraw the 
troops, what do they want with the colonies? Under these circumstances 
give them their independence. They do not ask it or want it, and will 
receive it with regret; but they will say, if you are come to the con- 
dition of Rome and must gather up your legions, give us our in- 
dependence and leave us. Mr. Halliburton contended that England docs 
not govern, but mis-govern her colonies—sending boys of fifteen to com- 
mand their militia, taking away their coasting-trade and ruining their 
shipping. If the chain of railways which runs from Halifax to New 
Brunswick were completed they need not keep a single soldier in Canada, 
because they could send there as many troops as they liked at any season 
of the year. Mr. Horsman heard the speech of Mr, Sidney Herbert 
with great satisfaction. He hoped to have an early report from the 
Commission ; and he hoped the Commission would recommend the mini- 
mum force which we ought always to maintain. Lord Excuo was also 
glad to hear that the Commission had been appointed. Lord Harry Vang, 
in answer to Mr. Horsman, thought it impossible that any Commission 
could lay down the exact number of troops, artillery, and ships requisite 
for the defence of the country. 

Lord Patmerston said that Mr. Horsman’s proposal amounted to a 
larger range of inquiry than that contemplated by Mr. Herbert. ‘The 
force that we must maintain will vary with changing circumstances. 
The Commission will ascertain what permanent works are necessary. 
That subject has already occupied and will continue to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. Ayrton said that there should be an inquiry to fix the minimum 
force that ought to be maintained and to report on the best means of 
raising it to a sufficient strength to repel invasion. The Amendment of 
Sir De Lacy Evans haying been negatived, the House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Cuvcn-Rates, 

At a morning sitting on Tuesday Sir John TreLawny moved that the 
House should go into Committee on the Church-rate Abolition Bill. 
Thereupon Mr. Newpecate rose and moved that the House should on 
the next day resolve itself into a Committee, to consider the propriety of 
establishing in lieu of church-rates, thenceforth to be abolished, a charge 
on all hereditaments, in respect of the occupancy of which church-rates 
have been paid within the last seven years; such charge to be levied 
with the county rate at an uniform rate of poundage, the occupier being 
in all cases entitled to deduct from his rent the amount of the charge 
levied on his occupation. In Committee he said that he should fix the 
rate at 2¢. in the pound. If any occupier felt scruples he could deduct 
the rate from his rent. The amount collected would be handed to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the balance left, after paying 
for the repairs and maintenance of the fabric, would form a fund for 
extraordinary repairs or for endowment purposes. 

Mr. Srooner seconded the amendment. The House hardly discussed 
the proposal—not one speaker supporting it. Mr. Newprcatr, how- 
ever, pressed it to a division, and it was negatiyed by 199 to 91. 
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Lord Jonn Manners next tried to induce the Member for Tavistock 
to postpone the bill; but Sir Jonn Tretawny told him that he did not 
bring it forward as a delusion or a sham, and it would be his duty to 
proceed day by day and hour by hour until he got a decision on it. 

The measure, however, made no progress in Committee; the clock 

utting an end to the proceedings before clause 1 had been discussed. 
Another attempt to proceed was made on Thursday ; it was met by the 
same tactics, 

Tue Divorce Court. 

The House of Lords went into Committee on the Divorce Court Bill | 
on Thursday, and made some amendments in its clauses. A clause was | 
adopted extending theJact to Ireland and India, On the question that 
the Court if it pleased should sit with closed doors, the Committee di- | 
vided, but the proposal was carried by 26 to 9. Clause 5, intended to 
guard against collusion, and empowering the Court, at its discretion, to | 
call in the Attorney-General to sift any suspicious case, was agreed to 
without a division. The bill as amended was reported. 

Srreitvar Destirvtion, 
The Bishop of Loxpon, on Tuesday, presented petitions from different 
of the country, and one in particular from the London Diocesan 
Pourch Building Society, upon the spiritual destitution of the Metro- 
lis and of the large manufacturing towns. He took advantage of 
the occasion to draw the attention of the House to the importance of 
appointing a separate department in the Ecclesiastical Commission for | 
Seok building purposes. He complained of the inadequacy of the | 
accommodation provided by the Commission in places where large funds | 
were placed in their hands, and suggested that unnecessary difficulties 
were thrown in the way of obtaining sites for churches by the law of 
mortmain. A Select Committee of their Lordships’ House had recome | 
mended that the Ecclesiastical Commission should be obliged to attend 
first to the local claims of those places in which they had property, if | 
actual spiritual destitution existed there. He was aware that the 
officials of the Ecclesiastical Commission had a strong objection to any 
alteration in the present law, but he must confess that he thought that 
they would have no cause of complaint against the bill which was, he 
believed, to be introduced. That bill he should object to if it did not 
embody the clauses recommended by the Select Committee, as it would 
be only increasing the powers of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. H« 
was sorry to say that comprehensive measures to render the Church 
more effjcient were never proposed. At the same time he could not pass 
over without praise the efforts made by private individuals to extend the 
blessings of the Gospel by building churches. 

The Earl of Cuicuester defended the Ecclesiastical Comissioners, 
and showed the incorrectness of some of the allegations of the petition. 
There is a separate department of the Commission for church building 
business. Lord Envury insisted on the necessity of taking measures to 
remedy the spiritual destitution among the lower and middle classes, 
especially since they are about to extend to them the political franchise. 

he Bishop of Oxrorp hoped that any Dill that may be introduced will 
provide for local claims. 

There is great misapprehension as to what was a local claim, It is not in 
any sense a claim to have the whole of the property applied to the place in | 
which the property was situated, but simply to have the spiritual necessi- 
ties of that place first considered. He thought it required no inconsiderable 
hardihood for any man to stand up and say that it could be just or right to | 
give the property of the Church away to distant localities, while no con- 
sideration was exercised as to the spiritual necessities of the place itself. 
There is no doubt that after the fullest consideration of the places in which 
the property was situated, there would be a large surplus for distant places. 
They did not ask Parliament to stay the flow of that surplus to those distant 
places, but in justice and right they did ask that the places in which the 
property was situated should have their own spiritual necessities first con- 
sidered. 

Earl GRANVILLE was understood to say that the Government could not 
pledge themselves to introduce at the present advanced period of the 
session a bill to carry out the object which the right reverend prelate 
who had just spoken sought to attain. 

Tue Bririsn Museum. 

In Committee of Supply, on Monday, the House continued to discuss 
the votes for Education. “Mr. W1i11A4Ms objected to the vote paying the | 
expenses of Agricultural Schools in Ireland, and Mr, Hapvie.p supported 
him, asking whether the public paid for teaching cutlery in Sheffield or 
cotton-spinning in Manchester. Mr, Canpwent. defended the vote by 
showing that it was necessary in Ireland to instruct the people in useful 
industrial arts. The amendment was withdrawn, and the yote was 
agreed to. 

On the vote of 1500/. for theological professors at Belfast and Belfast 
Academical Institution, Mr. Baxrer moved that the vote should be re- 
duced by 450/.—the retired allowances of professors of the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution : negatived by 145 to 38. . 

On the vote of 47,425/. to complete the sum voted for the British 
Museum, Mr. Grecory complained of various matters connected with 
the management of the Museum. Large portions of the collections are 
in danger of being destroyed. The Government should consider whether 
the natural history collection should not be removed from the Museum ; 
whether they should not separate the works of nature from the works of 
man; whether they should not raise the pay of the assistants, who are 
badly paid, because they do not mix themselves up in politics, Mr. | 
Mitnes, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Danny Seymour supported the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Watro ¥ said that no Committee of the House could deal with | 
the question of separating the collections in a proper way; the Govern- | 
ment ought to deal with it. As to the payment of the assistants, Mr. 
Walpole did not mean to say that any of them are paid according to 
their attainments, but who is? If Professor Owen were paid according 
to his attainments, he would be paid a higher salary than the first 
Minister of the Crown. Ile did not wish to prevent the raising of those 
salaries, but if they were raised honourable Members should not come 
down to the Ifouse and complain of the increase of the Civil Estimates. 
The yote was agreed to. 

Tue NarionaL GaLiery. 

In Committee of Supply, on Wednesday, Mr. ContNoHAM moved that 
the vote of 15,985/. for the National Gallery should be reduced by 650/., 
charged as travelling expenses. He repeated his complaints touching 
the effect of the Royal Academy upon national art, which has steadily | 





| ought to be imprisoned for the same debt time after time. 





declined ever since the Royal Academy was established. He censured 
the management of Sir Charles Eastlake, as keeper and afterwards Pre- 
sident of the Academy, and as Trustee of the National Gallery. The 
motion he submitted to the Committee had reference to expenses. Last 
year the charge for a travelling agent was struck out of the votes: now 
it reappears as travelling expenses. Eight paintings were purchased last 
year for 3000/., and he should like the opinion of their worth that some 
experienced appraiser would give. He desired to see the expenditure 
diminished. 

Mr. Wii1aMs had hoped that it would be proposed to strike out the 
item of 10,000/. for the purchase of pictures. 

Mr, GLApsTONE said no one was more competent than Mr. Coningham 
to deal with the subject before the Committee. The present system, 
however, was adopted for five years in 1855. Next year it will expire, 
and it will be the duty of the Government to see if they can alter it for 
the better. He defended the item for travelling expenses, and explained 
that the sale of Lord Northwick’s pictures rendered it desirable to have 
a sum available for use. In reply to Mr. Danby Seymour, Mr, Glad- 
stone said that he had had no time to investigate the arrangements of the 
late Government with regard to Burlington House. 

Mr. Streiine said if Mr. Coningham’s motion succeeded the travelling 
expenses would be thrown on the salary of Sir Charles Eastlake, whereas 
it was understood that his travelling expenses should be defrayed. He 
characterized Mr, Coningham’s statements as assertions, and defended 
Sir Charles Eastlake, whose great mistake was his candour. 

The motion was negatived by 171 to 42. 

Mr. Spooner moved that the vote be reduced by 10,0007, for the pur- 
chase of pictures. Art is best left alone. Negatived by 136 to 64. 

The vote was agreed to, 

ImMvrisonment ror Sma. Denes, 

Mr. Couuier moved that the House should go into Committee on the 
luprisonment for Small Debts Bill. His object is to abolish the power 
of imprisonment without a hearing. Some lawyers say the bill will not 
alter the law, but it is necessary to clear up doubts. He showed that 
imprisonment operates as a great hardship, and mentioned a case where 
a man had been imprisoned nine times for nine pounds, 

The Sortcrron-Generat concurred in the propriety of passing the 
jirst clause of the bill, for he was of opinion that a minority of the 
County Court Judges—some 13 or 14 out of 60—put a wrong construc- 
tion on the 98th section of the County Court Act. 

It is important that doubts on the point should be removed, for all the 
hardships and scandal with respect to these commitments have arisen from 
that erroneous though conscientious construction of the law. The late Lord 


| Chancellor directed the Standing Committee of the County Court Judges to 


ascertain what the practice of the County Court Judges had been in respect 
to the matter to which the attention of the House had been called; and it 
appeared from the report made that it was only thirteen or fourteen of those 
Judges, as he had just stated, who put that peremptory construction of 
which the honourable and learned gentleman complained on the 98th see- 
tion of the Act. He, therefore, thought that the public was indebted to the 
honourable and learned Member for Plymouth for introducing the present 
measure to set the matter at rest, 

Mr. Henry said that harder measure is dealt out to the poorer 
debtors who come under the County Court system than to persons who 
obtain credit in a different situation. Where there is no fraud no person 
He eupported 
Mr. Ciivr said there must be a summary power of imprison- 
ment in certain cases. The imprisonments complained of are for non- 
payment of debt in cases where the debtor is able topay. The first clause 
being declaratory of the law is unobjectionable. Mr, Pacrr asked for 
time, and moved that the chairman should report progress. Mr, Epwin 
James and Major Srewant, and other Members, supported the bill. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis said it would be best to go at once into Committee. 
Tle called attention to two points. 

The County Court judge acted in a double capacity—as a judge of the 
County Court for small debts, and as a judge in eases of insolvency. In the 
latter capacity he had the power of bringing an insolvent before him for ex- 


the bill. 





amination, but he did not possess such a power as a County Court judge, 


and from that inability te eall before him a debtor and question him on the 
subject of his debt arose the necessity for a power of imprisonment. If, 
therefore, the County Court Judges were deprived of the power of imprison- 
ment, the only means of acting upon debtors would be taken away from 
them, and the inducement to give credit would be diminished in a corre- 
sponding degree. Ile thought there was a disposition to form a somewhat 
harsh estimate of the conduct of County Court Judges with regard to the 
exercise of the power of imprisonment. Now, it must be remembered that 
before the passing of the County Courts Act a number of Small Debts 
Courts, or Courts of Request, existed throughout the country, the judges of 
which had the power of imprisonment. Several of the judges of these 
courts, ten or twelve of them, he believed, were appointed County Court 
Judges, and he apprehended that their practice had been somewhat arbi- 
trary, and that they had imprisoned debtors upon very loose evidence, He 
hoped the Committee would not entertain the erroneous —e that the 
County Court Act had introduced a more lax system, for he was satisfied 
that the appointment of a superior class of judges had tended materially to 
improve the administration of the law by increasing the strictness of that 


| administration. 


Mr. Pacer withdrew his amendment, and the bill went through Com- 
mittee. 


E_rction Commirrers. Several Election Committees have been sitting 
during the week, and the revelations, though not unusual, have rather 
startled metropolitan readers as indicating the open and careless manner in 
which money is scattered and voters are bribed in the small boroughs. 
At Ashburton the sitting Member was returned by a majority of one, and 
as a’ consequence of the close contest the price of votes ran high, Lord 
Clinton is the local Magistrate and his agent Mr. Whiteway is said, on the 
evidence of several witnesses, to have gone about offering as high as 1007, 


| for sinzle votes for Mr, Astell, to whom Lord Clinton gave his influence, 


In the Dartmouth case, Mr. Schenley, the sitting Member, declined to con- 
test the petition ; but the Committee insisted on unveiling the corruption : 
agents of Mr. Schenley paid 75/. for a vote, and in one case paid 26/. for 
non-voting to aman who had promised to vote for the rival candidate. Mr. 
Scheniecy has been unseated and the election declared null and void. In 


| the Huddersfield ease, Mr. E. A. Leatham, the sitting Member, is brought 


very near, as far as the evidence has gone, to a general knowledge of the 
bribery that was carried on actively on his behalf. ‘The bribery at Ayles- 
bury (where there is the curiosity of a double return), seems to have been 
managed rather craftily : we have none of the gross, open cases revealed at 
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Ashburton and Dartmouth, nothing striking came out, and Smith and | 
Bernard are found “not guilty” of bribery. The sitting Members for | 
Gloucester, Messrs. Monk and Price, are accused, through their agents, of | 
very direct bribery on the testimony of a witness named Bounce, and others. | 
The Wakefield Election Committee, after a short investigation unseated | 
Mr. William Leatham, who had, by his agents, been guilty of bribery. } 

Count Ovr. The House had not been assembled more than a few | 
minutes at the evening sitting on Tuesday, when it was moved that the | 
House should be counted. Only thirty-eight being present, the House ad- | 
journed. 

Greenwicn Hosprrar. On the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply on Wednesday, Sir Caartes Napmr moved that the Crown 


should be prayed to appoint a Commission to inquire into Greenwich Hos- | 
pital. Mr. Wuirsreap, on the part of the Government, resisted the mo- | 


tion, on the ground that the Government has not had time to look into the 
subject. The charge was that the Hospital isa ‘‘ nest of corruption and 
abuse.” The charge of corruption was denied, but that abuses exist seemed 
to be generally admitted. Sir Charles was asked to leave the inquiry to the 
Government; but, supported by Mr. Rornucx, Sir Cuan es Napier re- | 
fused ; and, pressing his motion to a division, it was negatived by 142 to 82. 

Hicu Surrirvrs’ Expenses Bit. At the Wednesday sitting a smart 
debate arose on the motion to go into Committee on this bill. The whole 
question turned upon whether the ‘javelin men’’ should be retained to | 
escort the Judges, or whether more ashen civil guards, the police, should 
be substituted. It was also alleged that, while this substitution would eon- 
stitute the only saving the bill would effect, it would throw a charge of 
10,0007. on the Consolidated Fund. The squires of England, it was said, do 
not repudiate the duties incident to their position, nor the attendant ex- 
ere On the other hand, it was alleged that the ‘idle show” ought to 

e abolished. The motion that the House should go into Committee that 
day three months was carried by 115 to 112, 
rik PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA. 

All the Paris papers of Monday published the following version of the 
preliminaries of peace, signed at Villafranea. They quote it from the 
Mayence Journal, and profess to give it with due reserve. It has been 
accepted as probably authentic on this side of the Channel, and its terms 
agree with the account of the arrangement which we have received our: 
selyes from trustworthy sources. 

** Between his Majesty the Emperor of Austria and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French it has been agreed as follows :— 

** The two Sovereigns will favour the creation of an Italian Confederation. 

That Confederation shall be under the honorary presideney of the Holy 
Father. 

“The Emperor of Austria cedes to the Emperor of the French his rights 
over Lombardy, with the exception of the for'resses of Mantua and Pes- 
chiera, so that the frontier of the Austrian possessions shall start from the 
extreme range of the fortress of Peschiera, and shall extend in a direct line 
along the Mincio as far as Grazio; thence to Seorzarolo and Luzana to the 
Po, whence the actual frontiers shall continue to form the limits of Austria. 
The Emperor of the French will hand over the ceded territory to the King 
of Sardinia. 

** Venetia shall form part of the Italian Confederation, though remaining 
under the crown of the Emperer of Austria. 

“The Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke ef Modena return to their 
States, granting a general amnesty. 

**The two Emperors will ask the Holy Father to introduce 
reforms into his States, 

* A full and complete amnesty is granted on both sides to persons com- 
promised in the late events in the territories of the belligerent parties. 

** Done at Villafranca, the 11th of July 1859.” 


Che Caurt. 

The Queen has twice taken a sea excursion in the Fairy. The Prince 
Consort, Prince Alfred, and Prince Arthur have visited Portland in the 
royal yacht. The Queen has driven out, and the Duchess of Kent, on a 
visit at Osborne, has also taken driving exercise. 

The visitors at Osborne have been Mr. Sydney ILerbert, Prince Ester- 
hazy, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Grand Duke and Prince Adolphus 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz, Admiral Bowles, and Sir J. Scarlett. 


Che Aietropalis. 

The Court of Aldermen, at a meeting on Wednesday, took into conside- 
ration the clause in the Corporation Reform Bill which dispenses with the 
attendance of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex at the Court of 
Exchequer, and empowers the Queen's Remembrancer to express ap- 
proval of the appointments, Aldermen Laurie, Copeland, Carter, Law- | 
rence, Mechi, Rose, regarded the clause as an attack ou the privileges 
of the ancient citizens of London, and an attempt to degrade the Sherill’s 
to the level of other sheriffs. Great indignation was caused by the use 
of the word “tomfoolery’’ to describe the “cutting of sticks and count- 
ing of hobnails” which goes on when the Sheriffs visit the Judges in | 
the Court of Exchequer. Aldermen Humphrey and Cubitt were dis- 
posed to support the bill. The motion referring it to the committee of , 
privileges was carried by a small majority. 


indispensable 





A deputation from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in- 
troduced by Lord Brougham, waited on the Duke of Neweastle on 
Saturday, and presented a memorial adopted at a meeting held in the 
London Tavern on the 13th, praying for an inquiry into the system of | 
Coolie and Chinese immigration to the West Indics. The Duke of | 
Newcastle corrected a great many statements in the memorial. The 
immigration of Africans to British colonies has long ceased; the Chinese 
are carried at the expense, not of the public, as the memorial states, 
but of the parties interested. The emancipated slaves who grow 
vegetables on their own land find new customers in the immigrants. 
The loss of life on board ship is not so great as stated. ‘There can be no 
comparison between the immigration of labourers to our colonies and the 
slave-trade with Cuba, and the encouragement of immigration is quite 
compatible with remonstrances to foreign powers against the slave- 
trade. As to inquiry it would be impossible to have one at this period 
of the session, and he doubted whether its results would be worth the 
expense and inconvenience. If they would aid him in drawing up 

uestions they could be sent to persons of authority in the colonies and 
elsewhere. Mr. Chamerovzow defended the memorial, and it was 
resolved that the Duke’s suggestion should be acted upon. 








| onan agitation to effect this for some time. 


A deputation waited on Mr, Henry Fitzroy, at the Office of Works, on 
Wednesday, to bring under his notice the foul condition of the Serpen- 
tine, and to recommend the application to that piece of water of the pro- 
cess so successful in St. James’s Park. Mr. Lilwall was the spokesman, 
Three eminent medical men testified to the noxious state of the water, 
Mr. Fitzroy was in favour of the plan proposed; but at present he could 
only promise to take measures in mitigation of the evil. 

The operatives of the building trades have taken arash step. They 
desire to make the working day only nine hours long. They have carried 
The employers have resisted 
the proposed alterations, and last week a final memorial from the work- 
men was presented to the principal building firms, requesting a positive 
answer by the 22d July, as to whether they would concede the points in 
dispute—viz., nine hours work per day instead of ten, at the same rate 
of wages. The employers having refused, the workmen have decided on 
striking, and as a commencement the men in the employ of Messrs, 
Trollope and Sons, to the number of 470, on Monday left their employ- 
ment. They ask for aid from their fellows, and request that none will 
supplant them, The movement can only end one way—by the yielding 
of the men after a great waste of money. 

The master builders have determined to mect the system of periodic 
strikes by which they are threatened, by closing their establishments 
after the 6th August until the men yield. But considering that many 
men are not connected with the society, a committee is to determine how 
they can admit the men willing to work independently of the society's 
interference. 

At a meeting of journeymen bakers, held on Saturday evening, in 
Kennington, a resolution was passed to the effect that the abolition of 
night work, and a limitation of the hours of labour to twelve hours per 
day, is imperatively necessary. Several persons, journcymen and masters, 
addressed the meeting in support of the principle of the resolution, 





At the Rolls’ Court, on Monday, animportant case was brought before the 
Master. ‘ The testatrix in the cause, just before her death, gave her niece 
two promissory notes, representing 210/., as a present, the testatrix omit- 
ting to endorse such notes at the time she made the gift.’’ (Question raised, 
—Were these documents any more than waste paper? A case, Rankin 
versvs Weguelin, heard before Sir John Leach in 1830, was produced as a 
precedent to establish the validity of the gift. From the Registrar’s notes 
of that case it appeared that Sir John had held that—*‘a gift of theee pro- 
miszory notes of the East India Company stock, made by Colonel Weguelin 
to his wife just before his death, was a good donatio causa mortis, notwith- 
standing such notes were unendorsed by the Colonel at the time they were 
given or subsequently.”” The Court adopted the presedent, and made an 
order to the effect * that the gift of the unendorsed promissory notes by the 
testatrix to her niece was a good gift as a donatio causa mortis.”” This de- 
cision is as interesting to the profession as it is important to the recipient 
of the notes, inasmuch as the precedent upon which it is based is not re- 
ported in the authorized reports of the Court. 

The Court of Divorce has decreed a judicial separation between Mr, 
Frederick William Dickens, and his wife Anna Delancey Dickens. During 
a visit which Mrs. Dickens made to Jersey, Mr. Dickens went with a 
“lady ’’ who passed as his wife at the Red Lion at Dorking. After her 
return Mrs, Dickens accidentally visited Dorking and heard of the 
circumstance. She prayed for a separation on the ground of adultery. 
Mr, Dickens did not deny the accusation, but prayed to be forgiven. The 
wife was inexorable, and the Court acceded to her petition. 





Lyon Goldsmith, a cigar dealer of Finsbury Pavement, had his final 
examination on Monday at Guildhall, relative to the charge of ‘ obtaining 
goods on credit within three months of his bankruptcy, under the false pre- 
tence of carrying on business in the ordinary course of trade, with intent 
to cheat and defraud his creditors.”” The case had been adjourned to afford 
an opportunity for cross-examining Mr. Veter Brown (the prosecutor), upon 
his knowledge of the bankrupt’s failing means, aud upon his giving him 
references to other houses to facilitate his endeavours fo 
with him. There was no evidence to convict the prosecutor of so mean a 
practice—unfortunately not uncommon in commercial circles, high and low. 
Mr, Alderman Salomons in concluding the case thought he was bound to say 
that he considered ‘* Mr. Brown has been very hardly dealt with through- 
out the whole transaction,’’ and ‘no improper motives ought to be imputed 
to him.” The evidence against the bankrupt ‘ disclosed such an amount of 
illicit trading within three months of his bankruptey as to justify him in 
sending the case elsewhere, and he would aceept bail for the bankrupt in 
two sureties of 500/. each, with forty-cight hours’ notice of bail.” The 
bankrupt was committed for trial. 

You may drive off an organ grinder on the ground that he plays bad 
music, but you may not drive away a brass band because ‘* German per- 
formers play remarkably well.” Mr. Babbage summoned two German per 
formers before the Marylebone Magistrate, when Mr. Broughton laid down 
the distinction we have described, and discharged the two musicians. 

Mr. Alfred Cooper, for many years collector of the poor-rate and other 
rates for the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, has been before the Lambeth 
Magistrate on a charge of embezzling 1000/. He was admitted to bail. 


; ,-* 
reduce his account 


A serious fire in the London Docks on Tuesday brought out that courage 
for which the fire brigades of London are distinguished. A vault containing 
a store of fine brandy in casks caught fire, how is not known. Three float- 
ing engines and eight land engines were soon on the spot. But the dense 
smoke which poured up from the vaults, charged as it was with the power- 
ful and suffocating odour arising from the burning spirit, completely baffled 
for a time the efforts of the firemen. Indeed, the scene altogether ex- 


| hibited the most extraordinary courage and perseverance on the part of 


those who were engaged. Although the firemen and labourers in the vaults 
were relieved at brief intervals, they suffered severely from inhaling the 


| suffocating effluvium. Nearly the whole of the brigade and its officers were 


laid prostrate from its pernicious influence. Some had to be dragged out 
to save their lives, and others who succeeded in getting up instantly fell to 
the ground insensible. The dock labourers shared a similar tate, and 
during the whole time the fire raged the quay was almost covered with 
prostrate firemen and labourers, some apparently dead—at one time upwards 
of fifty were counted lying in this condition on the quay. Notwithstanding 
the numbers that were being brought out of the vault helpless, there was 
no lack of firemen or labourers to follow up the work, and eventually they 
had the satisfaction of finding that they had succeeded in obtaining a 
mastery over the fire. One man lost his life by falling into the water. The 
stock destroyed was insured. 

A “ gentleman,”’ name unknown, committed suicide by drinking prussic 
acid or essential oil of almonds in Hyde Park on Wednesday, There is no 
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elue to his name. He had pawned his watch as a duplicate showed. His 
linen was not marked ; but it is said to have been of the finest quality. 


Provincial, 


The Liberals of York, who boast of being now “united for the first 
time,” have in commemoration thereof, and although their unity did not 
secure success, presented a dessert service to their champion, Mr. 
Layard. 


Mr. Alderman Heywood obtained 5500 votes at the late election for 





Manchester, and his supporters celebrated the feat by a tea-party in | © - , 
d liberated on their own recognizances to come up for judgment when called 


Hulme, on Saturday evening. Mr. Heywood was, at the same time, pre- 
sented with a congratulatory address signed by the officers of the com- 
mittees of the two wards constituting the township, and he was promised 
their “ best assistance if called for at a future time.” Mr. Heywood, in the 





course of his reply, said he could boast that, on his side, not one | 


shilling was cxpended during the contest beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. 


At the Stafford Assizes, on Monday, William Worsey, an innkeeper at 
West Bromwich, was tried for the murder of Sarah Ann, his wife. The 
prisoner had been quarrelling with her the day before the murder, and on 
themorning of the 11th of June ultimo, he said to his wife ‘ get my break- 
ust.” ‘* You get yours as I got mine yesterday morning, when you left me 
cold tea,”’ she said. There were, “* cursing words used on both sides,”’ 
deposed Sarah Ann Gritliths, their servant; deceased was obstinate, would 
not prepare the breakfast ; her husband took her into the back kitchen ; hit 
her several times with a child’s whip; told her, “If I had your gab 
yesterday, I will not have it to day,” and afterwards, as appeared from the 
evidence, in a paroxysm of rage, threw a pointed carving knife at her, 
which entered under the left ear, passed through the wind-pipe, and divided 
the carotid artery and the jugular veinson each side. She died in twenty 
minutes. In his summing up, Mr. Justice Byles enlarged on the necessity 
for capital punishments—induced, perhaps, so to do froma juryman having 
refused to be sworn on the ground ‘that he thought it wrong to hang any 
one, and that he should be afraid to find the prisoner guilty.” The judge 
expatiated somewhat at length on the difference between manslaughter and 
murder. The jury found the prisoner guilty of murder—but they strongly 
recommended him to merey, on the ground “ that he did not 
intend to take his wife's life."’ After the usual forms, the prisoner said he 
was ‘*not guilty of murder; ’’ but sentence of death was pronounced, 

At the same Assizes four young men, Watkins, Acton, Fereday, and 
Allen were charged with the murder of a woman, name unknown, at Tipton. 
They were acquitted of this charge for lack of exact proof. J 
tried on a charge of rape. It may be remembered that in this case these 
four men, and many others not apprehended, took advantage of the state of 
intoxication into which the woman had fallen not only to abuse her foully, 
but to beat her in a brutal and cowardly manner when she cried out against 
their inhuman violence. Her body was afterwards found dead, There is 
no doubt the prisoners were guilty, indeed one confessed his guilt. Watkins, 
Allen, and Fereday sentenced to be transported for life; Acton to five years’ 
penal servitude, 

At the Stafford Assizes Thomas Rollason, a commission agent, was found 
guilty of forging and uttering a bill of exchange, and sentenced to six years’ 
penal sevitude. On receiving sentence he fell down and had to be carried 
out of court. 

@ At the Lincoln Assizes, on Wednesday, Henry Carey, a labourer, twenty- 
four years of age, and William Picket, aged twenty, a farmer or boatman, 








vere tried for the ler of William Ste son, at Stickney, on the 17th of | . 
were tried for the murder wan Saya: Sra ~agpae sented Remedy wig ee | them shall have been accomplished they will return to their normal state. 


March last. 
said he was guilty of robbery. 
drunken brawl at the Ship Inn on the night of March 16th. 
left about half-past ten o'clock, ‘* the worse for liquor,”’ 
lowed by Carey and Picket, who overtook and killed the old man with 
bludgeons, robbed him, and threw him into a drain where he was found on 
the morning of the 17th. ‘ A sovereign and a mess of bills,” were the 
plunder. Both prisoners ultimately admitted their presence on the spot of 
the murder and their participation in the acts which led to the death of 
Stevenson. Sentence of death was passed upon them 

At the Durham Assizes John Shafto Wilthew, who murdered his wife at 
Jarrow in a fit of jealousy for which there was no foundation, was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hung. An attempt was made to prove that 
Wilthew was insane, but it broke down. 

Sentence of death was recorded against George 
assizes. His crime was at once mean and foul. He courted Margaret 
Hodgson, but a quarrel arising, Benning was dismissed. Nevertheless, he 
induced the girl to visit the factory of a photographer, and while she was 
sitting for her likeness, he shot her. Happily the wound was not fatal. 
In this case also Benning’s counsel tried to show that he was not a respon- 
sible agent. 

At the Maidstone Assizes two young soldiers were sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude for arson. 
to do mischief, they fired some corn-stacks. 

At the same assizes, Webb, « labourer, was charged with wilfully 
driving a waggon and horses on to the South Eastern Railway. The act 
was committed at a level crossing, where there were gates but no gate- 
keeper or eo | signal that a train was in sight. The horses were on the line 
before the whistle of the coming train was heard. No accident oceurred, 
The Judge held that there was no evidence to show design, and that under 
the circumstances Webb probably acted for the best. 
must acquit the prisoner ; and he was acquitted, 


Both prisoners pleaded ** Not guilty ”* of murder, but Carey 
The prisoners with two others got into a 
The deceased 


Benning at the same 








A large corn-mill was destroyed at Liverpool on Tuesday. Three men, 
cut off by the flames, leaped from lofty windows and were killed, Six other 
men suffered serious hurts, and several were still missing on Wednesday. 

Mr. Thomas Jeffreys Badger, of Kingsland, Shrewsbury, fifty-seven years 
of age, shot himself in the right temple, in his dressing-room, on Monday 
morning and died instantly. Mr. Badger was Alderman of the borough, 
Vice-President of the Great Western Railway Company, and “a gentleman 
of great wealth and influence.” Several circumstances had recently con- 
tributed to indicate a morbid state of mind. 
afternoon of the day of his death, and a verdict of ** Temporary insanity 
was returned by the Jury. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Prince of Wales is diligently pursuing his studies at Holyrood. 
He has found time, however, to look after his health, and in taking 
ppen air exercises to visit the beautiful scenery around Edinburgh. He 


Next they were | 


Without any motive whatever, beyond a desire | .. ; : mn - 
. ’ | Signor Peruzzi and Signor Leducio, envoys from Tuscany ; and Signor 


He told the Jury they | 


i ¢ xpended 376,822,535 franes, and th 


and was soon fol- | 


An inquest was held in the | 


been present at the inspection of the Midlothian Yeomanry | 


Cavalry. The admiral of a Dutch squadron which put into the Fi 
of Forth learning the Prince was at Holyrood called upon him. 


The Scotsman understands that the Duke of Buccleuch is to be 
nominated against Lord Brougham for the honorary office of Chancellor 
of the Edinburgh University created by the Universities (Scotland) Act 
of 1858, and the election to which takes place early in October. The 
appointment is in the hands of the University Council, which forms a 
constituency of several hundred members, graduates of the University. 


IRELAND. 


The Crown has pursued a wise course in relation to the Phonix Club 
conspirators. The two Sullivans, tried at Tralee, pleaded guilty, and were 


on. The three conspirators at Cork followed the example of their fellows at 
Tralee, and the Crown took the same course; Judge Keogh and Attorney- 
General Fitzgerald exhorting the men to be loyal in future. The men out 
on bail will not be called up. 





Foreign aut Colonial. 


SFranrt.—The most important announcement from Paris is an extract 
from the Monitewr. On Wednesday, the Emperor held a combined 
meeting of the Council of Ministers and the Council of State, and on 
Thursday the Mon/tewr declared that the Emperor had resolved, with the 
least possible delay, to place the land and sea forces on a peace footing. 

The Monitexr of Wednesday publishes the following remarkable article, 
on the military expenditure of England and France. 

**An attempt is made in England to attribute to France the cause of the 
burdens imposed upon the English people for ‘national defences.’ It is the 
pretended exaggeration of our armaments which is made to serve as a 
justification for the considerable augmentation of the army and navy esti- 
mates of Great Britain. ’ y 

** A comparison between our estimates and those of England will show the 
fallacy of the assertion. 

** Since 1853 the English budget shows an increase of 13 
336,000,000 franes), and of this sum 206,000,000 franes are f 
navy estimates, In the year which is commencing those tw: 
cost in England more than 650,000,000 francs, 332,500,000 fr 
army and 320,000,000 for the navy. 

“In France the army budget, as 


180,0007. (or 
the army and 
budgets will 
anes for the 
‘mounts to 


voted for 1860, only 


339,458,744 franes, and that of the navy to 123,503,143 frances iltogether 
a total of about 463,000,000, consequently far below the estimates of Great 
Britain for the Sime services. 

** For the army budget the amount fluctuates according to the price of 


commodities, It is chiefly owing to the high price of food that in 1859 the 


army budget rose to 361,917,500 francs, including the amount originally 
voted as well as the supplementary credits provided for, For the navy, the 
estimates amounted to 122,963,883 franes. In 1858, the Ministry of War 


Ministry of Marine 137,080,260 franes 
Now, if we refer to 1853, to see how we stood before the preparations for 
the Crimean war, we find that the army estimates were 322,740,809 franes, 
and the navy estimates 99,195,965 franes. Finally, if we take a still more 
retrospective glanee, and take the last years of the last Government, we 
find that, as regards the army, we are below the expenses of 1847, which 
amounted to 373,360,981 franes,t and 128,637,509 franes for the navy.t 
Doubtless, the figures for 1859 and 1860 do not include the expenses of the 
war in Italy and those of the expedition to Cochin China, of which it is im- 
possible as yet to form a correct estimate; but it is probable that the loan 
of 500,000,000 francs will leave a considerable sum in hand after the settle- 
ment of those expenses, and that as soon as the events which gave rise to 


** It may then be asked whether the enormous burdens imposed upon the 
English people are to be attributed to France and her extraordinary arma- 
ments, or whether those cnormous outlays, and the taxes consequent thereon, 
must not be attributed to other causes,” 

In an article on this note in the Moniteur, the Pays said— 

** France has done everything to free England from the nightmare of in- 
vasion in order to restore her to calmness and repose. If we do not succeed, 
England ean only lay the blame on herself for the fears which agitate her, 
and which, if prolonged, would become an affront to our sincerity, feelings, 
and actions.” 

It is stated that the Emperor will make his public entry into Paris on 
Sunday, the Mth of August, at the head of a part of the Army of Italy— 
60,000 men, says rumour. The troops will halt on the following i 
the 15th, for the Féte Napoléon, The Emperor is expected to remain 
at St. Cloud on the 16th and 17th, when he will proceed with the Em- 
press to St. Sauveur, in the Pyrénées. Their Majesties will afterwards 
go to Plombiéres. 

The Marquis Bonneville has left Paris on a mission Vienna. 
France still solicits Austria to revise the Treaty of Villafranca, and on 
this depends a conference of the great Powers.— Post 

The Emperor has received Signor Pallavicino, en m Parma; 
Fontanelli from Modena. 
sovereigns, with no success. 

It is stated that M. Walewski has already draughted a 
Italian Confederation to consist of seven States 

By the Villafranca Treaty the nominal or honorary Presidency was given 
to the Pope; that high office will be filled in reality by the Kings of 
Sardinia and Naples, each taking turn about. The deral Council it is 
proposed to organize thus—Parma and Modena are to have one vote each; 
the Pope two; Tuscany two; Austria, for Venetia, two; and Piedmont 
and Naples three each. There is to be a federal army ind the Italian 
fortresses are to be garrisoned by federal troops. 

A large number of addresses of congratulation on the peace have been 
presented to the Emperor by the authorities of the great provincial towns 
in France. 

Staly-—Very copious letters arrive daily from Italy, but they con- 
tain only a moderate basis of fact. 

The Pope has accepted the honorary Presidency of the proposed Con- 
federation. The Grand Duke of Tuscany has abdicated in favour of his 
son, Archduke Ferdinand, born on the 10th June, 1835, This prince 
married a daughter of the King of Saxony, who has left him a widower 
with one child (a daughter), born on the 10th January, 1858, 

* “Tt must be observed that the budgets of the army and navy include, in addi- 
tion to the pay and maintenance of the effective forces and matériel of war, all sums 
yearly granted for extraordinary works of the engineers (fortifications, &e.) and of 
the sea ports. 

+ “* The expenses for Algeria are included in this amount, now car 
budget for 16,500,000 francs. 

+**In these calculations the budgets for 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857 are not in- 
cluded, as they were affected by the expenses of the Crimean war,” 


All these envoys put in pleas for their late 


plan for an 





ied to a special 
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The Municipality of Florence has declared in favour of annexation 
with Piedmont, or, as an alternative, a Prince of Savoy. A vast majority 
of the townships of Tuscany have come to a similar resolve. A special 
assembly will shortly sit to pronounce an opinion on the question. Pro- 
fessor Maleucci has carried the views of the Tuscan Government at Turin. 
In Parma the Judges of the Supreme Court have taken an oath of fidelity 
to Victor Emmanuel. The powers enjoyed by Signor Farini as Ex- 
traordinary Commissioner, have been withdrawn, and the Parmesans 
have elected him Regent of the Duchy. Ile will convoke the assembly, 
which will express the wishes of the country. In Modena a similar 
course has been pursued. From Bologna we learn that “‘a great number 
of addresses are being signed in the Romagna against the return of the 
clerical Government and in favour of union with Sardinia. The country 
has resolved upon maintaining public order and on repulsing any attack 
of the Swiss troops in the service of the Pope ; also that a regular voting 
should take place to express the wishes of the country.” A General 
Mezzocapa has 10,000 men on the Romagna ready to act against the 
Pope; and it is said that when they are joined by Garibaldi’s men, there 

ill be 50,000 men in arms. 

The Piedmontese Government has announced that there will be no 
change in its policy: it will continue to favour, as largely as possible, 
the great principles at the basis of public right. 

As to the Conference little progress has been made. It is reported 
that Sardinia has named Signor des Ambrois, as her Commissioner, and 
also that Austria declines to enter a Conference with Sardinia. 





A more reasonable tone prevails generally in rhe correspondence from | 


Italy, ‘ matters are not so bad as we at first believed.” 

The Pope issued a proclamation on the 18th July, in the shape of a 
letter to the Cardinal Vicar, laying his commands on the faithful to con- 
tinue prayers for peace, and giving the following reason for this course. 
“ To thank God for the peace obtained between the two great Catholic 
belligerent Powers is our duty, but to continue prayer is a veritable ne- 
cessity, since several provinces of the States of the Church are still a prey 
to the overthrowers of established order. And it is in these same pro- 
vinces that a usurping foreign authority now announces ‘that God made 
man free in his opinions, whether political or religious,’ forgetting thus 
the authorities established by God upon earth, to whom respect and 
obedience are owing—forgetting likewise the immortality of the soul, 
which, when it passes from a transitory to an eternal state, will have to 
render a special account of its religious opinions likewise to the Omni- 
potent, Incxorable Judge, learning then, but too late, that God is one, 
faith is one, and that whocyer goes out of the ark of unity, will be 
plunged into the deluge of eternal penalties.” The foreign authority re- 
ferred to by the Pope is the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, who used the 
language denounced in an address to the Bolognese during his short period 
of office as Commissioner Extraordinary. 

The spirit that animates the Roman Court cannot be better exemplified 
than by the following ctreulay from Cardinal Antonelli to the agents of 
the Papal courts abroad :— 


* #reit te Chambers of the V atiean, July 12, 1859. 

“( Amidst the fears and anxieties arising from the present deplorable war, 
the Holy Sce appeared to have grounds for tranquillity in the many 
assurances reecived, to which was added that the King of Piedmont, by the 
advice of the Emperor of the French, his ally, had refused the offer of the 
dictatorship of the revolted provinces of the Pontifical States. But it is 
grievous to observe that events turn out otherwise, and that facts oceur 
every day under the eyes of the Holy Father and his Government which 
render more and more unjustifiable the conduct of the Sardinian 
Government towards the Holy Sce, a conduct which clearly shows an in- 
tention of usurping a considerable part of its temporal dominions, After 
the rebellion of Bologna, which his Holiness already had to deplore in his 
allocution of the 20th June last, that city became a harbour for many 
Piedmontese officers, who came from the neighbouring Tuscany and 
Modena, also with the intention of preparing quarters for Piedmontese 
troops. Thousands of muskets were brought in from those foreign States to 
arm the revolters and the volunteers, and cannons were brought to increase 
the commotion of the rebellious provinces, and to embolden the disturbers 
of order. These open violations of neutrality, joined to an active co- 
operation in maintaining the outbreak in the States of the Church, have 
been crowned by a more important violation, which renders quite illusory 
the refusal of the dictatorship—the nomination of the Marquis Massimo 
d’Azeglio as Commissary-Extracrdinary in Romagna, as results from the 
decree of his Royal Highness the Prince Eugéne of Savoy, lieutenant of his 
Sardinian Majesty, dated June 28, and from the letter of Count Cavour of 
the same date, to direct the concurrence of those provinces in the war, 
under the specious pretext that the so-called national movement should not 
degenerate into disorder, attributing to him by that means an office en- 
croaching upon the territorial rights of the Sovereign. And things proceed 
with such rapidity that the Piedmontese troops have already entered in the 
Pontifical territory, having occupied Forte Urbano and Castel Franco, 
where Piedmontese riflemen and part of the R. Novi brigade have arrived, 
And all this either to oppose a valid resistance to the Pontifical troops which 
might be sent to resume the usurped era in the rebel provinces, or to 
create new obstacles to the execution of this just design, 

‘In fine, to complete the usurpation of legitimate authority, two engincer 
officers, one of whom is a Piedimontese, were sent to Ferrarato mine and de- 
stroy the fortress. Such abominable attempts, manifesting a flagrant violation 
of the rights of nations, under many regards, ean but fill with bitterness the 
mind of his Holiness, and cause him an indignation as strong asit is just, not 
without surprise at seeing such enormities committed by the Government of 
a Catholic sovereign, who nevertheless followed the advice of his august 
ally in not accepting the offered dictatorship. Every attempt, as 
yet, to prevent or remove the series of evils having proved vain, 
the Holy Father, mindful of his duty to preserve his States and the 
integrity of the temporal dominion of the Holy Sce, essentially connected 
with the independence and free action of the Supreme Pontiticate, reclaims 
and protests against the violations and usurpations committed even in spite 
of the accepted neutrality, and desires that such protest be communicated to 
all European Powers, trusting that they, in the justice which distinguishes 
them, will support him, and not allow to go on such an open revolution of 
the right of nations and of the sovereignty of the Holy Father; and that 
they will not hesitate to codperate in vindicating the rights of this sove- 
reignty, for which purpose he invokes their assistance and protection. The 


undersigned Cardinal Secretary of State, executing the Pontitical com- 
mands, sends the present note to your Excellency, with the prayer to trans- 
mit it to your Royal Court.” 

The Papal troops have been ordered to enter the Legations, but at 
present they have made no progress. 


| in the peace, 











Grrmany.—A meeting of men of the Democratic party from all parts 
of Germany has been held at Eisenach. The following resolutions wer: 
agreed to :— 

** 1, We see in the present condition of affairs great dangers to the inde- 
pendence of our German fatherland, and these dangers have been increased 
rather than diminished by the peace just concluded between France and 
Austria. 2. These dangers have their ultimate cause in the faults of the 
federal constitution of Germany, and they can only be averted by a speedy 
modification of that constitution. 3. With that object, it is necessary that 
the Germanic Diet should be replaced by a central government of Germany, 
firm, strong, and permanent, and that a National Assembly should be con- 
voked. 4. Under present circumstances, the proper steps for attaining that 
object can only emanate from Prussia, and it is therefore necessary to use 
every effort to induce Prussia to take the initiative. 5, With that object, 
and to preserve more effectually the foreign interests of Germany, it is ex- 
pedient provisionally, and until the definitive constitution of the central] 
German Government, to confer on Prussia the direction of the German 
military forees, and the diplomatic representation of Germany abroad. 6. 
It is the duty of every German to support with all his might the Prussiay 
Government as far as it tends to this object, and assuredly the German 
people will not shrink from any sacrifice required by the independence, 
unity, and happiness of the German fatherland.” 

Similar resolutions have been adopted by meetings held in several 
great German towns, and even the Austrian journals are very strong in 
favour of a real German Parliament. In Hanover the Prussian Govern- 
ment is asked to conyoke such a body, to such lengths has the German 
mind gone. 


Ru55i2.—Letter writers at St. Petersburg claim for Russia a hand 
In a letter from that city, dated July 15, occur the fol- 
lowing curious statements. 

‘Although the war in Italy was approved by us, in many respects, on 
account of the unfriendly feeling which prevails here against the Austrian 
Government, our Emperor has always entertained a friendly feeling to- 
wards each belligerent. The Russian army eagerly desired war with Aus- 
tria, and the Guard had been apprised that in place of forming the reserve, 
as usual, it should be the first engaged. One corps d’armée had been con- 
centrated in Podolia, and another in Bessarabia. These demonstrations, 
however, were more apparent than real, and I have reason to know that 
the Russian Government has contributed to the peace just concluded. Our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had his plan of mediation, which would have 
shortly been brought forward. Several versions are current relative to the 
mission of Count Paul Schouvaloff to the French head-quarters. The one 
best founded is that this person was commissioned by the Emperer Alex- 
ander to warn the Emperor of the French that the English and Prussian 
Governments, alarmed at his success, were taking measures to oppose its 
continuance, and that the Russian Government, in that case, thought it- 
self, in an honourable point of view, equally obliged to apprise the Emperoi 
of the French that it could not engage in a general war. This explanation 
is generally accepted as correct in the highest political circles,” 


Aiscellancons. 

Three despatches which passed between Sir James Hudson and Lord 
John Russell in the latter days of June, throw some light on the opinions 
of the Government touching the Duchies. On the 22d of June, Lord 
John Russell wrote to Sir James Hudson touching the proceedings of the 
Sardinian authorities in Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and the Legations, 
remarking that what had been done must be regarded as provisional. Sir 
James answered on the 25th, by giving an explanation of the machinery 
applied by Sardinia to the annexed and protected States. Lord John 
answered on the 28th, The following passage contains the main positions 
he laid down. 

“*Her Majesty’s Government readily admit the expediency of uniting 
the efforts of those engaged in war with Austria, either by the regular 
action of the respective sovereigns or the spontaneous movement of the in- 
habitants, under one common direction. But with regard to the permanent 
annexation to Sardinia of States hitherto obeying their separate sovercigns, 
her Majesty’s Government have adopted a line of conduct which they be- 
lieve to be in conformity with the law of nations. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as I stated to you in my despatch of the 22d instant, consider that 
everything done at present must be considered as provisional ; and that 
although it may be necessary to make arrangements for the tem- 
porary maintenance of order in countries where the previous Go- 
vernment has been withdrawn, or has been overthrown, yet the will of the 
people, the fortune of war, and finally a European treaty, must, in the last 
resort, settle the territorial arrangements and rights of sovereignty in 
Northern and Central Italy. Her Majesty’s Government are happy to find 
that the view they have taken of this matter is shared by the Government 
of the Emperor of the French, and confirmed by the declaration in the 
Moniteur of the 24th instant, announcing that it has been erroneously in- 
ferred from the fact of the dictatorship having been offered to the King of 
Sardinia from all quarters of Italy, that Sardinia, without consulting 
either the wishes of the people or the great Powers, reckons, by the support 
of the arms of France, on uniting the whole of Italy in a single State; but 
that such dictatorship is a purely temporary power, which, while uniting 
under a single authority the common forces, has the advantage of in no wise 
prejudging future combination, From the language of Baron Brunnow 1 
infer that such is likewise the view taken of the matter by the Russian 
Government.” 

[This would seem to point toa final European treaty for the regulation 
of those Italian States disturbed by the war, in framing which regard 
must be had to the wishes of the people as well as the fortune of war. 
It would be difficult to conceive how these views could be carried owt 
without a Congress. ] 

The Prussian Government has published a series of documents illus- 
trative of its diplomatic action previous to and during the war. It would 
seem that Prussia was ready to assent to all the proceedings tending to 
thr mobilisation of the Federal forces and even to their advance to the 
Rhine, but she objected to an Austrian corps d’armée advancing to that 
frontier, on the ground that such a step would lead to a collision between 
Germany and France. As regards Austria in Italy Prussia was willing 
to come forward as mediator on the basis of Austria retaining all her pos- 
sessions in Italy, but with some modifications of the late régime, coupled 
with the abolition of the special Austrian treaties with the smaller Italian 
powers, Anstria asked for a copy of the despatch containing this Prus- 
sian recognition of Austrian rights in Italy, but the Prussian minister 
declined as ‘that would be to guarantee Lombardy.’’ As the war ad- 
vanced Prussia seemed to come nearer to the time for action. She for- 
warded to Russia and England a project of mediation shadowing forth 
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te above scheme : and intended, it is said, even without their concurrence 
» come forward as an armed mediator to propose this ptan to the belli- 
xerents, and to enter on the war if necessary in support of it. At this 
juncture the peace of Villafranca was suddenly made, and all these good 
jatentions fell to the ground. 








The distribution of the contents of the late Lord Northwick’s gallery 
it Thurlestane House has attracted many visitors, and the prices have 
ranged very high. We shall shortly notice the entire collection in de- 
tail, as the earlier purchases include Italian pictures of the highest merit. 

The collection of original designs by Raffaclle and Michael Angelo, 
which were purchased some years ago for the University of Oxford, at 
a cost of 7000/7., are now at South Kensington, having been lent by the 
heads of the University for exhibition to the public; permission being 
also given to photograph a sclection from them. They will be placed in 
the rooms that have been prepared for the Vernon and Turner paintings. 
These celebrated drawings, in mumber upwards of 230, include some 
valuable studies by Michacl Angelo, and many unquestioned and ad- 
mirable designs by Raffaelle, such as have been an enjoyment to men 
like Della Vite, Reynolds, Ottley, and others who have at various times 
possessed some of them. There are a few careful silver-point studies, 
ind many in chalk, pencil, and pen—suggestions, some of them, for his 
great works, as, for example, one of his sybils, a sketch in red chalk—and 
several portions of his frescoes in the Vatican ; others the hasty notes of 
his passing thoughts. In order that Raffaelle may be more fully illus- 
trated, other valuable drawings from private collections have been lent, 
and a large series of photographs of his designs will be shown : these in- 
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clude the collection of his drawings in the Louvre, and in many other | 


public and private gallerics. The series of the photographs of the car- 
toons are also placed with them 
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A graceful tribute has just been paid by her Majesty the Queen to the 
memory of the officers and crew who perished on board the Birkenhead troop 
ship. Her Majesty, desirous of recording her admiration of the heroic con- 
sistency anl unbroken discipline shown on board that vessel, has caused to 
be placed on the colonnade at Chelsea Hospital a tablet in commemoration 
of the event. A tablet has also been erected, by command of her Majesty, to 
the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel Willoughby Moore, who perished on 
board the Europa. These tablets are from the works of Mr. Field, of Par- 
liament Street, a gentleman who has had much to do with the statuary at 
the New Palace at Westminster, and redound much to his credit. ‘ 


Dr. Henry David Erskine, Dean of Ripon, an amiable and public -spirited 
man, a great promoter of education, died on Wednesday, in his seventy- 
third year, greatly to the grief of his family and the public throughout the 
West Riding. 

The German journals contain melancholy news concerning Professor Kar] 
Simrock, of Bonn, the eminent translator and interpreter of the materpieces 
of old German poetical literature. His mind has been deranged by an ex 
cess of fear and anxicty, it is asserted, in consequence of the late ‘political 
events, and his friends have removed him accordingly to a private asylum 
near Stuttgart, where, we sincerely hope, a judicious treatment may soon 
give him back to health, to his family, and to his so suddenly and so sadly 
interrupted labours. ° 

The Honourable Rufus Cheate, of Massachusetts, died at Halifax, N.S., 
on the 13th, while en route for England. Mr. Choate was one of the most 
distinguished members of the American bar, and had held many high offices, 
including that of the attorney-generalship of the United States. 

Generals Dieu and Ladmirault, who were wounded at Solferino, are now 
considered convalescent. 

Marshal Baraguay d’ Hilliers has quitted his command, and has gone to a 
watering-place for the benefit of his health; General Forey has conse- 


quently taken provisionally the command of the Ist corps d’armée in Italy. 
| 


The commission composed of Drofessors Faraday, Hofmann, and Tyn- | 


dall, R. Redgrave, R.A., and Captain Fowke, R.E., of the Department of 
Science and Art, pronounce that no ill effects arise from lighting picture 
galleries with gas. There is gas adequately free from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and if means for carrying off the sulphurous acid and other dele- 
terious activities generated by combustion are provided, no ill effect will 
ensue: the Sheepshanks’ Gallery is cited as a case in point. A longer 
and more extensive trial, considered as a “ painter's experiment,” is 
however recommended. 

Mr. G. Scott's designs for the Foreign and India Office are to be seen 
in the Library and Reading-room of the Houses of Parliament, and as 
an additional illustration of their character, by their side a very neat 
model by Mr, Salter renders the intention of the architect more clearly 
to the uninitiated eye. 

We are requested to state, on authority, that the proposal made by 
Eton College to the Cambridge University Commissioners more than two 
years since, “‘ That the sons of all British subjects otherwise duly qua- 
lified be admissible as candidates for Eton Scholarships,” has, within 
these few days, received the sanction of the Commissioners, and has now 
become a part of the Statutes of Eton College.— Times. 

We may call the attention of those interested in illustrations of cc- 
ramic art to the Montflorand collcetion of Italian Fayence, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most complete arrays of specimens of Majolica ware. 
{t numbers nearly 600 pieces, and there are two Scriptural curiosities of 
the Luca della Robia style, which are priced at perhaps about 1200/7. 
The Venetian Majolica, so rare in England, is represented in some deli- 
eate plates. Mr. Parkins, of Manway Street, has charge of the whole 
display, at 19, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Galignani reports that the Pope has permitted the Russian Government 
to purchase for 50,000f. (2000/.) the statue of the Marine Venus, ex- 
cavated lately from the Gardens of Julius Cesar, not far from the Portese 
Gate. Professor Guaccerini is charged with the restoration and cleaning 
of the statue. 

There is a loud complaint among the master builders that certain 
quarry owners of the Isle of Portland mark the blocks exported, in excess 
of their actual weight; and, in some instances, this deficiency reaches as 
high a figure as ten per cent. 


The Queen has appointed James William Cusack, M.I)., Fellow of the 


Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, to be Surgeon, in Ireland, in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 

Her Majesty has also granted the dignity of a Knight of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unte Mr. John Thomas, Speaker of 
the House of Assembly of Barbadoes. 

The King of the Belgians on Monday received at a solemn audience at 

srussels the Marquis d’ Antonini, minister of the Two Sicilies, who presented 
his credentials from the present king, accrediting him anew in that eapacity. 

M. Pourtalés, the Prussian Minister, has returned to Paris. 

Count Walewski received on Monday Chevalier Peruzzi and the Marquis 
Lejatico, both on a special mission at Paris from Italy. 

The Emperor, it is said, will go to the Pyrénées ere long, and later join 
the Empress at Plombiéres. 

The Ambassador of France has left Albert Gate House for Paris; the 
Countess de Persigny has left on a visit to Lord and Lady Palmerston at 
Brocket Hall, Herts. 

The Nord, remarking that ‘‘ various explanations have been given of the 
nomination of the Duke of Malakoff as Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour,”’ says ** the truth is, that since his marriage the Marshal has de- 
sired repose and residence in Paris, hence he wished for that appointment.” 

M. Thouvenel, French Ambassador at Constantinople, embarked on Mon- 
day at Marseilles, in the Danube, on his return to his post. 

Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., Rajah of Sarawak, who has been sojourning at 
the Seymour Hotel, Totnes, for the benefit of his health, has returned to 
town much restored. 


A letter from Baden-Baden announces the arrival there of the King of 


Wurtemburg, under the name of Count de Teck.’ 

Previously to her Majesty's leaving London for Osborne, Sir George 
Hayter, the Principal Painter in Ordinary to the Queen, had the honour of 
submitting to her Majesty and bis Royal Highness the Prince Consort one 
of the two State Portraits of her Majesty, which he had been commanded to 
paint for China and Constantinople.—Cowrt Journal. 


Letters from Vienna announce that the Southern Railway has again begun 
to carry passengers, and that goods-trains will soon run. M, Maneel, who, 
at the beginning of the war, resigned his office as director-general of the 
Austrian company’s railways, is about to resume his functions, 

General James, an American, has invented a gun that is to rival that of 
Mr. Armstrong. According to the reports, which, however, are not very 
distinct, the new weapon has thrown a 12-pound projectile four miles, with 
acharge of one pound and a quarter of powder. The mode of rifling 
adopted by James will, it is said, enable him to rifle at little cost all the 
bronze guns of the United States, 

A new statue of General Napier is to be placed in St. Paul's, The figure 
is represented in repose, leaning on a sword. It standscight feet high, 
on a plinth of six inches. Myr, Adams is the sculptor. 


The weekly return of births and deaths in London, issued by authority of 
the Registrar-General, states that :—The returns for the week that ended 
last Saturday show a further and rather formidable increase of the deaths in 
London. The weekly number was below a thousand in June, till near the 
end of the month; it then rose above a thousand; in the first week of 
July it was 1226, in the following week the number was 1400, and last 
week it rose to 1605. Inthe ten years 1849-58, the average number of 
deaths in the weeks corresponding with last week was 1064; but as the 
deaths included in the present return occurred in a population which has 
increased, they can only be compared with the average raised in proportion 
to the increase, namely, with 1170. The result of the comparison is un- 
usually unfavourable as regards the present time, for the 1605 deaths of last 
week exceeded by 435 the number which the average rate of mortality 
would have produced. On referring to the causes of death the increase is 
found under diarrhwa, the deaths from which rose last week to 415, a 
number which is much greater than that of any week in previous years, 

Lord Manners was in treaty for the purchase of a horse from Earl Vane 
On Friday week he rode the animal in order to decide whether he should 
buy him or not. As soon as Lord Manners mounted, the horse ran away 
with him and threw him in Hyde Park. Lord Manners was much hurt, 
but he is now out of danger. The horse was caught and killed. 

A portion of the crew of her Majesty's sloop, Heron, lost on the 9th of 
Muy last, on her way to Sierra Leone, has been rescued, consisting of forty 
men, mostly Europeans—amongst them, Mr. Blair, the mate of the sloop 
“They are,”’ says the report to the Admiralty of the ge mail-packet 
Athens, just arrived, “believed to be now on board her Majesty’s ship 
Vesuvius.” 

The female hippopotamus in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, has been 
guilty of a second infanticide. After the birth of her second offspring last 
week she first seemed to treat it with maternal tenderness, but in a sudden 
rage she seized it in her jaws and killed it outright. 

rO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Phe work to which we alluded in a recent number of our paper, was “* rhe Patriot 
und the Hero, General Guyon, on the Battle Fields of Hungary and Asia.” It 
written by a friend of Guyon’s, in order to make the character and achieve- 


Wis 
countrymen ; but 


ments of that genuine knight of our day better hnown to his 
it was a work of love, executed without any idea of protit So much so, that 
the author, who is a gentleman of local authority and influence, devoted the 
proceeds to certain cxee llent charitable institutions of his own neighbourhood, 
That it was well done, our own readers know from the review which we gave of 
it at the time | Spectator, Jan. Sth, 1856]; and it was published in the usual 
way. by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and Smith, Elder, and Co., from whom it 

till to be obtained. ‘To us it is especially interesting as showing that the 
noblest chivalric spirit is not * dead,” but—at least while Guyon lived survived 
in its best form, in the person of a gentleman prepared to stake his person 
he held to be just, and active in seeking opportunities to redress 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurnpay Mornrne, 








in the cause 
wrong. 


In the House of Commons yesterday, at the morning sitting, the In- 
come-tax Bill passed through Committee. Sir Henny Wi..ovenrs 
moved an amendment intended to lessen by one-half the payment of In- 
come-tax upon the dividends accruing from long annuities which fall due 
in January, but it was negatived by 72 to 37. 

On the motion of Mr. Giapstonr a clause was added to the bill re- 
mitting the tax on the purchase of deferred annuities from the govern- 

nent. 
g In Committee of Supply, Mr. Baxter moved that the vote of 21,192/ 
for Nonconformist and Protestant seceding ministers in Ireland should be 
reduced by 69/. 4s. 8d.—the amount of the measure for the present year 
The vote was defended by Mr. Lanovewenr and Mr, Dawson, Mr. 
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Canvwe. hoped that as the question was to be raised in a comprehensive 
form next year, the committee would consent to take the vote in its 
present form for this year. 

On a division the amendment was negatived by 126 to 40. 

Mr. Wini1ams moved that the vote of 3,588/. for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should be struck out on the ground that Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters ought not to be called upon to pay for officers solely en- 
gaged in Church matters. Negatived by 82 to 72. 

In reply to Mr. Scunzy, Lord Patwenston said he could give no in- 
formation on the question whether the Pope has accepted the presidency 
of the proposed Italian Confederation. 

Mr. Bentinck inquired whether the Government intend to reduce our 
naval armaments. 

Lord Patmensron said that would depend on a great variety of cir- 
cumstances. Assuming the question was put in consequence of infor- 
mation that had arrived from France, he said it was premature to ask 
what Government intends to do, because the event referred to has not 
happened. The positions of England and France are so different that it 
is impossible to enter into any arrangements on the subject. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Hoxsman 
moved that the expense of completing our national defences should be 
defrayed out of a special fund, instead of being doled out year by year. 
fle desired to make invasion impossible. We ought to act as if the 
crisis were upon us. If we are attacked we shall be taken by surprise. 
Sir Dr Lacy Evans seconded the motion, 

Mr. Stpney Hervenr said the Government have not neglected the 
national defences, and adyocated the construction of fortifications and 
the adoption of means of reproducing the reproductive power of our 
arsenals, Sir Cuantes Narrer did not believe the French sincerely in- 
tend reducing their fleet. 

Mr. Conpen said the Government and the country are labouring under 
a hallucination. France has not committed a single act justifying a 

suspicion of invasion. 

The amendment was negatived by 167 to 70. 

It was reported to the House that Mr. J. If. Astell had been duly 
elected for Ashburton ; and that Mr. Price and Mr. Monk were not duly 





elected for Gloucester, where, say the Committee, corrupt practices ex- 


tensively prevailed at the last election. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Esvry presented a petition from certain 
clergy of the Established Church, praying the House to address the Queen 
for a Royal Commission to revise the Liturgy. 

The Bishop of Lonpon said he felt perfectly convinced that no one had 
the interest of the Church more truly at heart than the noble Lord who 
had just brought forward the petition, Ile represented, he said, the in- 
telligent laity of the country in wishing the services of the Church to be 
shortened. Now, he was free to confess that many of the intelligent and 
of the unintelligent laity were desirous of shortening the services of the 
Church, but the way in which they proposed to do this very seriously 
affected the doctrines of the Church. Some proposed to shorten the ser- 
vices by leaving out the Athanasian Creed, others proposed to omit the 
observance of saints’ days. ‘The petitioners said that they did not wish to 
introduce any new doctrine, but by thus leaving out existing doctrines the 
general doctrine would really be altered in a most important degree. He 
and his right reverend brethren constantly exercised the power thus pos- 
sessed of allowing clergymen to read the Litany alone at stated times. 
If this were always done, those who wished it would have an opportunity 
of attending a short service. The real difficulty which bishops and 
clergymen met with in attempting to introduce improvements in the ar- 
rangements of the Church services was that the great majority of their 
congregations were opposed to the introduction of any change at all. He 
believed that the good at which the noble Lord aimed, might be better 
obtained in other ways than those he proposed, and he thought that by 
adopting hastily the wish of the petition evil would arise, which the 
noble Lord himself would be the first to regret. 

Lord Envny said the right reverend prelate misunderstood him if he 
thought the object of the petition was to abolish the Athanasian Creed. 
He simply prayed for a commission to investigate the subject. 


A telegraphic despatch from Copenhagen, dated July 28, says—‘* The 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia is expected to arrive tomorrow from 
St. Petersburg. His Imperial Highness will probably remain here some 
days. The Lvederlandet denies the reported assembling of the Council 
of State.” 

The telegraph from Paris has informed us that the Emperor Napoleon 
is about to visit London. Rumour at home has improved upon the 
original statement, and it is now said he will come by request. Some- 
thing is required, however, to give authenticity to what now has the look 
of club gossip. 

The Queen has appointed the Reverend John Tulloch, D.D., to be one of 


her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, in the room of Dr, John 
Lee, deceased. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Business in the Market for English securities has been active during the 
week, and quotations have experienced a good deal of fluctuation. ices 
were firm at the commencement, owing to reports of an intended reduction 
of French armaments ; such reports, however, were not long credited, with 
the usual unhappy disposition to mistrust the Emperor: this, with the un- 
certainty as regards the Indian Budget and Loan, caused considerable heavi- 
_ and from 95} }, the highest figure of Monday, the Market declined to 
948 943. The statement in the Monitew that a reduction in the Army and 
Navy was really and at once to take place, the Market yesterday morning 
} per cent higher, 95} 95}; but did not long remain at that price, 
and before the close of the day there were sellers at 95, during the morning 
there was one sale of 100,000/. The chief cause of the depression is the ex- 
pectation that the India Loan will be for 7,000,000/. Money has been in 
good demand, and the rate on Government securities has ruled at about 14 
per cent. Today there has been very little doing, and the Market has re- 
ant unchanged at 945 95; Reduced and New Three per Cents close at 


The Foreign Market has been quiet, and prices show little or no alteration 
m those of last week, the variations have been immaterial. Turkish 
Six per Cents close 81 82, and the New 7172. Russian Stock is finally 


| 98 100, and Austrian 5 dis, par.; Mexican has been 18} 19 all the week. 


Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 89 91; and the Three per Cents, 69 70 ; 
Buenos Ayres, 7173; Ditto Three per Cents, 17} 18}; Venezuela Three 
per Cents, 27} 28}; Grenada Active, 17 18; Grenada Deferred, 5 53; Por- 
tuguese, 44 45; Sardinian, 85 87; and the Victor Emmanuel Mortgage 
Loan, 89 $1; Spanish, 44 443; Money has been plentiful at about 3 pe 
cent. 

A considerable fluctuation has occurred throughout the week in the valuc 
of the leading lines in the Railway Share Market, but the final quotations, 
in sympathy with the Funds, are all lower ; averaging 10s. to lds. per share, 
Attention has been principally given to the settlement of the half-monthly 
Account yesterday and today; but, independently of transactions in con- 
nexion with that event, a good deal of bona fide business has been nego- 
tiated. Contangos and rates of interest were light during the settling. The 
last prices are as follows—London and North-Western, 94} 95; =. n 
and South-Western, 95 96. Great Western, 59} 593; Midland, 103} 104} ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 943 95; Chester and Holyhead, 49 50; Cale- 
donian, 413 41}; Blackwall, 6} 63; Great Northern, 102 104; North 
Staffordshire, 4§ 44 dis.; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35} 35} ex 
div.; London and Brighton, 109 111; South-Eastern and Dover, 21} 22; 








Eastern Counties, 839}. The Markets at the close present a somewhat 
steadier appearance. 

The Foreign Share Market has been chiefly effected by telegrams from 
the Paris Bourse. Prices after varying about 10s. per diem, settle down 
with rather firm aspect. Namur and Liege, 8 8}; Sestinen of France, 37 
374; Paris and Lyons, 34} 34}; Lombardo-Venetian, 2} 2) for the Old, 
and for the New, 24 2}; Sambre and Meuse, 6} 6}. The Indian Market is 
flat, but with little stirring. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 27th day of July 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 












Notes issued ..ccseesseceeeee £31 315,695 Government Debt.......+.+++ £11,016. 61 
| Other Securities. ....ccccccsccs 3,459 90 
} Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 16,826 6°: 
| Silver Bullion........cccceeee -_ 
—— | a 
£31,313,695 | £31,310,005 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital......... £14,553,000 | Government Securities(inclu 
BOSS cccccccdconeccsoose eco 81 08 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,17 
Public Deposits" . 5,01 Other Securities lj, 
Other Deposits” WOOD cccuccncneeccnesesonevee 9.4 





Seven Daysand other Bills . 











£28,617 661 £38,6 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


Gseful Arts, Fashions, Urabe, Xe. 
A Goop DEAL of wool has been received by holders during the past weck, 
but the actual business done has been rather less than usual. Silk has 
advanced considerably, and buyers of manufactured articles composed of 
this material are willing to give down orders at old prices which are but 
scldom accepted by manufacturers. 

The Australian merchants have expressed much disappointment at thi 
prolonged delay of the mail. To the buyers of textile fabrics this is 
rather an important time fer this market, and much inconvenience has 
been experienced in the loss of the opportunity of despatching answers to 
expected letters by the last overland mail. 





PARIS .FASHIONS, 
(From our can Correspondent.) 

Elegant inventions could not very well come to a stand-still at Paris, 
and the new material called grenadine, which we mentioned last week, 
is being perfected in various ways. The embroidery which renders this 
fabric so rich and expensive is done with a tambour-needle; and at la 
maison Gagelin, we see the skirts are made with a deep-tamboured 
flounce, which is surmounted by three much narrower flounces. The 
foundation is sprinkled with spots or florets, and the low corsage is 
finished off by a ribbon-sash worked with garlands. Simple spotted 
grenadine makes a less costly robe, and in such a case, the flounces 
should be of the colour of the spot, and trimmed with frills of taffetas. 
These dresses will be all the rage at country and sea-side réunions, 
They are light, they keep clean, and they will come in conveniently 
when muslins are thrown aside. The colours on which the embroidery 
shows to greatest advantage are grey and light green. Another novelty 
just beginning to be known is the shaded dress, It is made in four or 
five shades of green or violet. The darkest tint is employed for thc 
foundation, and over this are ruches one within the other, the lightest 
shade always being in the centre. These robes are so elegant that they 
are frequently made to wear both high and low. The high bodice is 
made with a band and quite plain, fastening in front with passementerie 
or taffetas buttons. The sleeves are very large below, and surrounded 
by a ruche in five shades, which is carried up the opening to the 
shoulder. The sash is also shaded and fastened at the side with a large 
bow. The low corsage has a plaited berthe composed of every shade, 
the colours growing fainter towards the top, and the sleeves and under- 
sleeves are trimmed with shaded ribbon. ‘The effect is admirably pretty. 

Young ladies have lately forsaken black velvet braces, and they sub- 
stitute white muslin, plain or embroidered. The neck is left bare, and 
the braces are often of the same pattern as the dress, trimmed with white 
guipure or narrow ribbon, blue or green. However simple the costume, 
it is instantly enlivened by the addition of these braces. 

A cloudy day brings out black taffetas dresses, and especially those 
which are spotted with straw-coloured silk, Numbers of our most 
fashionable ladies have provided themselves with these dresses to wear 
when the sun goes in. They are as serviceable as black, and a little 
brighter looking. They are made perfectly plain, very full at the bottom, 
and diminishing to such an extent towards the waist that the bodice 
and skirt appear to be of one piece, of the form called Gabrielle. This 
fashion is confined to thickish materials, Muslinsare still gathered in at 
the waist, and worn with little flounced fichus. 

Straw trimmings and corn upon bonnets have become so general, that 
feathers are once more in fayour for les grandes toilettes. 

Lronte pb’ AUNET. 


LADIES’ SHOES, 

The fashion for decorating ladics’ slippers either by needlework, by 
figured patterns on the leather, or other material, or by the imsertion of 
coloured silk or satin, old as itis, has just been materially improved upon. 
Mr. Leprince, of RegentStreet, has contrived a method of changing the 
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yieces of coloured satin, as often as the wearer desires ; without in any way 
injuring the slipper. He makes a little pocket in the upper part of the 
under the perferations of the pattern, into which is placed the 


2) or. 
slipper, “ - 
piece of coloured satin to be worn. When the wearer wishes to change 
tbe colour, nothing is easier than to withdraw one piece and insert another, 


‘4 dozen pieces of satin on stiff linings of various colours and shades are 
sold with the slippers. ‘Tasteful bows and ribbons with buckles may be 
also as easily attached to the shoes by a simple contrivance, and as easily 


removed. The novelty has for its name the “ cameleon shoe.” 





RIFLES, 

A man may possess a first-rate rifle, and be perfectly well acquainted 
with the mode of handling it, the proper method of loading, and the 
right way of pulling the trigger, all of which processes are of con- 
siderable importance in becoming an efficient riflczzan ; but all this will 
be of comparatively little avail in the field, and especially at long range, 
unless the marksman is well able to judge distances. Practice in 
cuessing the distance of objects, by checking the supposed distance with 
actual measurement of the ground will, of course, enable most people to 
become sufficiently good judges of the range, as to make them tolerably 
good marksmen. But when the distance is above 300 yards, and th 
ground much broken and covered with objects, it is difficult to form an 
accurate opinion. A very ingenious and extremely simple little con- 
trivance for getting the range of objects, the size of a man, is sometimes 
used by riflemen. This is just a picee of stout shect-brass with a 
wedge-shaped slit in it, the narrow end of the slit being towards the 
solid part, the broad end open completely. This piece of metal is 
marked at distances along the slit with the number of yards an object 
the height of a man would be, if it just filled the slit at that point. It 
is held in the hand, level with the eye, at a distance of about twenty 
inches, and kept steady by means of a piece of string with a button at 
the end, the piece of metal in one hand and the button in the other. Bs 
this simple little instrument, which may be carried at the button-hole, a 
very close approximation to the right distance may be obtained by any 
persons who find a difficulty in learning to judge distances, We should 
add for the instruction of those 


measuring the ground and placing a man at the different points, then 


holding the slit-piece steady, while the upper and lower edges are 
brought to touch apparently the head and feet of the man 
CUTLERY. 

Cutlery, though at first used to the owner's satisfaction, frequently 
becomes soft and valueless before half worn out, principally because the 
article has not been thoroughly tempered, but merely on the outer sur- 
face. Mr. Honey, of Regent Street, has very recently introduced a 
“ patent indurated table cutlery,” in which, he states, he has secured 
the complete tempering throughout of every article of cutlery submitted 
to his process. ‘The article, he reports, will wear a considerable time 
longer, whilst, at the same time, the sharpness of edge is retained with- 
out losing any of the clasticity which distinguishes the best cutlery. 


STONEWARE. 

Messrs. Bates, Moore, and Co. are introducing to the London market 
neat and chaste specimens of toilet ware in stone china. The form of 
the ewer is a near approach to the ancient vase, and all the articles are 
very light in appearance, the patterns being simple and few, consisting 
either of a simple string or a narrow wreath of flowers, or flowers and 
fruit, such as the strawberry or blackberry, running around the inner 
surface of the basin near the edge and the outer surface of the throat of 
the ewer. The ground is in various colours, according to the taste of 
the purchaser. 





CAMP CHAIR. 

On more than one occasion we have noticed the improvements in 
houschold furniture made by Mr. Tachezi; and he now invites attention 
tohis ‘* Prince of Wales's revolving centre or folding camp chair.” The 
chair is formed of strips of iron fastened to a centre, and when in use re- 
sembles two small skeleton umbrellas in contact at their apex; the lower 
skeleton forms the legs of the chair, whilst the upper skeleton, having 
a piece of morocco leather (of double thiekness), or other strong mate- 
rial, fastened to the upper points of the diverging ribs, serves for the seat. 
Che lower skeleton has also fitted in its apex a socket into which is 
placed, provided with a shoulder, the apex of the upper skeleton ; so that 
any one sitting on the chair can without effort turn in any direction, 
without rising. The chair can be provided with arms, a back, an um- 
brella over head, and a table in front. When taken to pieces each ske 
leton closes up like an umbrella, and the whole ean be packed in a spac 
of five inches by fifteen inches; the weight being from three to fifteen 
pounds, according to the strength required. The smallest specimen 
chair is capable of sustaining three hundred weight. Tor the camp, 
lawns, balconies, on ship board, or in boating excursions, the proprietor 
considers he has introduced a novelty likely to be highly serviceable. 








ROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 26. 
Bankrupts.—Gronce Parstow, Old Street, St. Luke’s, timber-merchant—Ro- 
Rovexr Hanuman, White Walt- 


bert Haywoon, High Street, Homerton, grocer 
1am, Berks, corn-dealer—Hexry Winuiim Giapwen., Poultry, manefacturer 
Wittiam Foor, Victoria Terrace, New Cross, Deptford, builder—Vonus SALMox, 
Brick Lane, Spitalficids, boot-manufacturer—Tuomas Licurte.y, Twickenham, 
surgeon—Ronerr Surrnu, Swaffham, Norfolk, iron-founder—Joun Fir», Hackney 
mad, boot-manufacturer—Joux Busnert, Wolverhampten, victualler—J ames 
Hines and Daviw Waxrer Jenkins, Tipton, coal-merchants—Josava 
Henry Tayior, Almondbury, Yorkshire, manufacturer—Henry Brapiey, Kings- 
ton-npon-Ilull, corn-dealer—Fanny Moss, Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, milliner. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—-M1tLLar, Dundee, hat-manufacturers—Sreep, Govan, 

Glasgow, buulder—Sivewnicut, Cargilfleld, Edinburgh. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JULY 29. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Moon the younger, Poplar, optician—Jonn Wonavast, Ox- 
ford Street, cigar-dealer—Wmi2am Ricnarps, Islmgton, victualler—FrmeprrcK 
Tartey, Arbor Terrace, Commercial Road East, draper—Josiaun Hanns, High- 
week, Devon, coal-merchant—Jawks Warp the younger, Queen Street, Pimlico, 
glass-dealer—Wrm.u11M Leton Woop, Puackeridge, Hertfordshire, grocer—Jormn 
Moriey Prearsex, Coatham, Redcar, Yorkshire, builder—Fraxcts Oxoits, Lough- 
borough, Leicester, malster—Cuaries Joun Goopwix, Manchester, tavern-keeper 
—Hesry Horns and Grorar Tuxey, St. George’s Wharf, Cambridge Street, Old 
Saint Pancras Road, brick-makers—Wuiam Laycasrrr, Bury, Lancashire, coal~ 
nerchant. 
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who may not be able to obtain one of | 
these instruments, that it may be graduated by the very evident plan of 
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| what sense, then, is 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ITALY AND THE CONFERENCE, 

Tue peculiarity of the Villafranca peace is that it has placed 
Italian affairs in a position which more than ever necessitates the 
holding of a Congress or Conference to develop, reduce to order, 
and confirm its provisions. There are changes implied in its 
terms which cannot be effected without the concurrence of Powers 
other than those who signed the bases of peace. That instru- 
ment, whether it be in writing or not, is a sketch of a settlement 
and not the finished article. It settles, indeed, certain points— 
at most two, and two only. It formally vests Lombardy in the 
Emperor of the French, in trust for the King of Sardinia,—a trust 
that has been satisied; and it gives a new sanction to the pos- 
session of Venetia as far as the Mincio by Austria. But, as we 
shall presently see, even the exact sense of the latter stipulation 
is not yet ascertained. Besides this point there are several others 
which it was not in the power of the two Emperors to settle in 
that téte-a-téte interview on the 11th of July, in the house of 
Morelli at Villafrance. Hence the need of a Conference 
some of the provisious, or, more correctly, all the pro- 
to the form and substance of a treaty. 

are told that the Sovereigns of Modena and 
Tuscany are to return to their dominions. How? It does not 
appear in what way that point ean be settled without a reference 
to the other Powers who, since 1815, have been parties to most of 


Sicnor 
to redue 
visions of the peace 

For instance, we 


the territorial arrangements of Europe. Those sovereigns can 
‘ nly return at the head of armies, they ean only make good their 
claims by war, or be recalled by the spontaneous acclaim of the 
Fuscaus and Modenese. But whence are they to obtain armies ? 
. 


Not from France, nor, we should imagine, from Austria, France 
declines to impose sovereigns on the Duchies at the point of the 
bayonet, and for Austria to attempt it would be for Austria to 
renew that domination in the Peninsula crushed out at Magenta 
and Solferino, Clearly an impossibility, since it would amount 
to a declaration of war against Europe. On the other hand, the 
wmeous acclaim is wanting. There are no signs that the 
Tuscans and Modenese desire in the least the return of those be- 
loved sovereigns whose rule, while it lasted, proved so distasteful 
and provocative of trouble. The peace of Villafranca, therefore, 
in its present undeveloped form, practically leaves the case of the 
Duchics unprovided for, Neither of the means whereby the 
are forthcoming. It would seem, then, 
that a Congress alone can devise the means that will meet their 
peculiar case, and bring them again within the general system of 
Europe in some recognized form. 

Such seems to be the position of Modena and Tuscany. Parma 
and the Legations are in a still more difficult position, for it does 
not appear that any provision whatever has been made for their 
future. Parma has discarded its sovercign; the great cities in 
the Legations are in possession of freedom. It is a question 
whether the Papal Government, even by the aid of its foreign 
mercenaries, can reconquer them. The Pope, through Cardinal 
Antonelli, limits his efforts at present to the denunciation of a 
truism uttered by Massimo d’Azeglio at Bologna, and to a protest 
ainst what he ealls foreign intrigue. If the Tusean and Mode- 





ay 
nese dukes cannot reinstate themselves, neither can the Pope re- 
instate himself. Itseems, then, that no power but a Congress can 
devise future arrangements for the Leg 


tions, which have practi- 
cally slipped out of the hands of priestly government, al have 
secularized them 
Nor is the’ question of an Italian Confederacy at all advanced 
beyond the provisional stage of a sketch agreement, hint, or sug- 
gestion; while the difficulties which beset the carrying out of the 
} 


elves. 


g 
scheme grow in distinctness and magnitude as we approach any 
attempt at fulfilment. Obviously it is no mor within the 
power of the two Emperors to create an Italian Confe deracy 


il volition, than it is in their power to create 

‘ Central Africa, It is altogether 
ultra vires. The Confederacy must have relations with the 
rest of Europe, and the rest of Europe must have some voice in 
completing the effective existence of the Confederacy by recog- 
nition, When we approach the speeitic arrangements for defining 
the position of Austria in relation to the Confederacy, the per- 
plexity is felt to become more serious; for we have to deal, not 
only with the opportunities and aspirations of ltaly, but also 
with the natural mistrusts of the Italians, and with the 


easily interpreted reserves of Austria; and the views cf leading 


by an aet of Imperi 


Bs ; . 
a confederacy in Polynesia o1 


English statesmen cannot be left out of the account. It is ob- 
viously a natural apprehension, that if Austria enter the 
Italian Confederation, though only through Venetia, as 


Austria, the whole object of the war will be_ frustrated, 
because her position-—political, as backed by a huge army, 
geographical as commanding from the Mincio both banks of 
the Po—would give her something like her old sway in the 
Peninsula, especially as Austria and Rome would probably 
pull together. Again, entering as Austria, her right to Venetia, 
which formerly rested on the broken Italian clauses of the treaty 
of Vienna, would be renewed with a strengthened tenure. In 
the mistress of Venctia to be a member of 
the proposed Confederacy ? : : 
Whether the Conference which is to meet at Zurich will be- 
come a Congress, depends on the estimate the neutral Powers 
form of the probability of modifying the ulterior arrangements 
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in the manner most favourable towards Italy. If they think they | 
can aid in improving the arrangements that must grow out of the | 
Villafranca peace, they will probably go into Congress; but not 
if they see matters taking a course which would preclude them 
frem doing any good for Italy, and at the same time commit them | 
to an indifferent and precarious settlement. The British Govern- 
ment, at all events, could scarcely be expected to accept a position 
so equivocal, and attended by so little practical advantage. 
Meanwhile the position of the Prone Emperor is anything but 
leasing. He was arrested in mid career, the task which he set 
imself only half accomplished. And it must be admitted that 
the circumstances under which he halts are exasperating. We | 
have reason to doubt whether Prussian policy or military exhaus- 
tion, or any other cause except one, induced him to halt on the | 
left bank of the Mincio. We must not omit the representations of 
the Pope—and when we speak of the Pope we mean the Clique at 
Rome which in the dialect of the press is called the Pope. Those 
representations did not reach the Emperor in the vulgar form | 
ascribed to them—that of a threat. They took the shape of a re- | 
minder, we believe, that the Emperor Napoleon was bringing about 
two calamities—revolution among the subjects of his Holiness, | 
and the overthrow of the Austrian empire, one of the main props 
of Rome. Was that a fitting occupation for the eldest son of the | 
Church? The force of the Papal hint was self evident: the 
Emperor stopped short, but he stopped short with reluctance, and 
that he should be irritated at not being able to complete the work 
he had begun, and fulfil the implied pledges embodied in his | 
proclamations, is not only natural, but is an inevitable consequence | 
of the sincere spirit in which we believe him to have undertaken 
his high emprise. Of course the clerical elements in Italy and in 
France rejoice in the yielding of the Emperor to the warnings of 
their spiritual chief. What care they for the spiritual and social 
complications it has entailed, so long as some relies of that peeu- 
liar sway which is the curse of Rome are preserved in the 
Romagna and elsewhere? ‘The Emperor, whether from early | 
associations or some fixed desire to correct the first edition of the 
Napoleonic ideas as developed by his great progenitor in Italy, or 
a romantic longing, was bent on the liberation of Italy as his 
crowning glory. His intentions have been worse than thwarted, 
they have been misjudged, and those are correct who represent 
him as exasperated at the lets and hindrances thrown in his 
ath, and the language of distrust used by the journals. Napoleon, 
ae is far too sensible a man, and far too much inclined to 
maintain the British alliance, to have any idea of breaking with 
us, much less of becoming our enemy. And whatever may be his 
feelings, his intervention in Italy having fallen short of the aim 
that dictated it, he must see that they can now only be carried 
out by the aid of European diplomacy acting in a general Con- 
gress. We admit that unless the several parties are willing to 
give and take, and enter sincerely into the main object,—the 
establishment of Italian independence and the removal thereby of 
one great cause of European turmoil,—no English Minister would 
be justified in taking any part in the deliberations for a re- 
arrangement of Italy; but no man can better appreciate than 
Napoleon the impediments thrown in his way by the want of in- 
telligence which has prevailed in Rome and Vienna; no man can 
so fully estimate the support which he would derive from an in- 
dependent Power whose statesmen appreciate the sincerity of his 
spirit and desire to promote the substantial advancement of Italy. 











THE EDUCATIONAL DEBATE, 
TuHat the sum of 836,920/. should have been voted last week to | 
the Committee of Council without a division and almost without a 
demur, is a gratifying proof how thoroughly Parliament appre- 
ciates the existing administration and system of grants in aid 
of the voluntary efforts of religious bodies to educate their chil- 
dren. Three conditions are enforced—first, a due proportion of 
money raised on the spot; secondly, the teaching of the Bible; 
thirdly, satisfactory proof that the buildings are suitable and the 
instructions, at least, moderately good. Proof of this is afforded 
by a system of examinations, applied as well to the capacities of 
the teachers and pupil teachers, as to the schools themselves and 
the work done in them. These tests are periodically made by a 
large body of educated and impartial men,—Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors ; but to whom no power whatever is given to administer 
the course of instruction, which is left solely to the managers ; 
whose action on the school, and its fruits (though subject to the 
supervision and reports of the Inspectors), are free from all inter- 
ference. The grants, we need hardly say, are made quite irre- 
spectively of the Church or other distinctive religious body. 
em A or wrongly, it happens to be the fact that our schools for 
the independent poor are, with few exceptions, strictly denomi- 
national, Even in the British schools one denomination of Dis- 
senters usually preponderates in the governing body. The | 
Government has therefore wisely moulded its system of grants in 
aid of schools to fit the existing order of things. Its grants are 
made to Church schools, to British schools, to Wesleyan schools, 
and to Roman Catholic schools, wholly without preference ; and | 
solely on the conditions above stated. “It has gone a step further. | 
It has at a vast sacrifice of administrative economy and ease, 
assigned a different corps of Inspectors to each religious body 
alike in England and Scotland; and another to schools, such as 
those in unions, workhouses, &e., which fall solely and necessarily 
under Government control. The Church and the Central Com- 
mittee, or governing body of cach denomination, has morcover a 
veto on the appointment of their Inspectors; and though nearly 


| slaughtered innocents, 


the whole of the inspectoral staff belong to the Church of Eng- 
land, none can be sent to a church or denominational school 
without the original sanction of the religious body to which it 


belongs. : 
It must have been a great additional satisfaction to Mr. Lowe 


| to obtain by very far the largest grant ever made in affiance on 


this system of State aid to voluntary effort, after a patient and 
respectful hearing by the House, for the first time from his own 
lips, of the grounds on which Mr, Edward Baines has devoted so 
much of his talents and energy to denouncing this system as 


hurtful to educational progress, and a sad violation of religious 


liberty. 

Like the Coryphous of many 4 prosperous oratorical theory, 
paraded from platform to platform with marvellous success in its 
— career,—Mr. Baines, having at length achieved his advent 


| to Parliament, presents his cherished views to that remorseless 


ordeal of patriotic crotchets ;—but alas! only to obtain for his 
grand idea, a solemn hearing and the usual doom, 

Were the comparison respectful, we could name “ another 
place” and “another floor” not more thickly paved with ‘ good 
intentions” than that of the House of Commons with these 
Mr. Baines has condueted his bantling to 
its decorous obsequies, and chanted an appropriate monody at its 
decease. Requiescat in pace! Every respect is due to the con- 
scientious convictions and the gallant zeal with which Mr. Baines 
and his friends have stood to their guns; and we have no desire 
to revive forgotten feuds, or renew a battle so disastrous as theirs 
once was to a cause which can flourish only by Christian concord 


' and the coéperation it inspires. 


It is, nevertheless, fruitful to place prominently before the pub- 
lic the hard facts which attest beyond all cayil the success of 
the existing system, and vindicate its continuance. 

First, the immense growth of educational appliances by means 
of this system of grants speaks for itself, in the erection, between 
1839 and 1858, of 3182 school buildings, and the enlargement or 


| improvement of 1352. 


Secondly, it has examined, finally certificated, and variously fur- 
thered the instruction of no less than 5888 teachers now actually 
employed in schools. It has also created and caused, and now 
aids the instruction of 14,024 pupil teachers, to supply the 
growing and future demands for the work of competent instruc- 
tion ; whilst, entirely through its good offices and grants in aid 
of the voluntary efforts of the great educating bodies, alike 
Church and Dissenting, thirty-eight training colleges in England 
and Scotland have arisen, specially devoted to the work of pre- 
paring students and improving teachers for their functions in 
each denomination of schools. 

Twenty years ago not a vestige of these vast helps—not only to 
the spooled cause of education, but to the spread of moral in- 
fluences and social civilization—existed. It is proved to demon- 
stration that not a twentieth part of these advantages could have 
been brought to pass had voluntary effort been unaided by these 
very grants, and this very system, including inspection, which 
were once denounced as paralyzing voluntary effort! It is now 
beyond dispute that this mode of administering State aid has 
largely evoked and increased yoluntary effort, as Mr. Adderley 
justly stated. 

In estimating the value of the working of this system, too 
much stress is often laid on the increased numbers of children 
who profit by it. Doubtless these are great; but not so great as 
they are usually deemed. The estimates known as those re- 
sulting from inquiries instituted, first, by Lord Brougham, 
and secondly, by Earl Kerry, were avowedly defective; whilst 
the numbers returned at the census of 1851 by all classes of 
school-teachers (dame-schools included), with no other check 
than the imperfect supervision of parish officers, were certainly 
too high. This is an arithmetical sequence from the simple fact 


' stated in Mr. Mann’s able preface to the Census Report, (and of 
| the truth of which there is abundant testimony,)—namely, that the 


scholars attend school, not a given school, but schools at large, 
during a period averaging not more than two to three years. 
his being so, the entire population of a school age was, in 1851, 


| short of the number requisite to supply the “attendance” re- 


ported by the school-teachers ; whereas a large proportion of poor ' 
children are known, from various causes, not to attend any school, 


| and must, as Mr. Mann shows, be subtracted from the population 


before any such test can be applied. It is important to bear this 
in mind, or we may fall into the mistake of conceiving that 
things are so satisfactory, and education so flourishing, that there 
sone Saag no need for the continuance of such grants as the one just 
made, 

But is the question of satisfactory education to be answered by 
figures at all? Does not the gist of the matter lie in the quality 
—not in the quantity ? What avails it if schools be full, if they 
fail to fill heads as well as benches? Is the instruction of that 
thoroughly lifelike practical kind which can alone meet the de- 
mands of a business people? We want good workmen and work- 
women—good artisans—good labourers of every grade and in 
every sphere of daily working life—and, above all, a God-fearin 
generation to sueceed us, who shall appreciate intelligence an 
fulfil its behests. These fruits will never flow from mere scholar- 
ship ; and still less from the abuse of forcing the high branches 
of learning before preparing the soil and nurturing the roots. It 
is the ay eng 3g of knowledge which yields the fruit: and we 
share the fear of Sir John Pakington that here is the weak point 
Itis however, aneyil not only capable of remedy, 


in the system. 
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but one which good sense and enlarged experience are already 
earnestly striving to remove. Aaa 

It is satisfactory to observe from the elaborate statistics given in 
the last Minutes of Council how generally Dissenters are now 
availing themselves of the Government grants, and how rapidly 
on the increase is this proof of entire confidence in the justice of 
their administration and the perfect security which the system 
affords to the principle of religious liberty. 

From 1839 up to 1859—eighteen years—498,556/. had been re- 
ceived by the British and Foreign and Wesleyan Schools alone, 
This gives an annual average sum of 27,697/. But last year these 
same bodies received no less than 97,045/.; so immensely have 
their claims and confidence increased. Equally so, we believe, 
has the belief of the country at large, and of all sects and parties 
in it, in the general success and good working of a system which 
we would not willingly see altered. At the same time there are 
feasible economies, and some useful improvements, of which the 





administration of grants and the action of the Central Board on | 
| most brilliant victories with a mere handful of men; but the 


the character of instruction, are capable; and to these we may 
probably call attention on a future occasion, as it is absolutely 
— that these matters should be fully discussed. 

Joubtless the assumption—that as it now takes 800,000/, to aid 
the education of a like number of children, and there remain two 


millions who ought to be educated ; ergo, the grants must rise to | 


3,000,000/.—is about the wildest conclusion from unsound 
premises that has yet been coined in Parliament or echoed out 
of it. Nevertheless, it is obvious that distributed as they are at 
present, the grants are unnecessarily large in proportion to the 
good they effect; and it is also true that unless they be modified, 
and their application readjusted, a much more rapid increase in 
the annual votes would ensue than the country is likely to 
tolerate, or ought to pay. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE MEASURES. 

Tue country, the Parliament, and the Government seem at 
length to be agreed on the necessity of providing adequate means 
of defence for these islands. Our system of defence naturally 
divides itself into two branches—our first line is on the sea; our 
second line is on the land. Steps have been taken by the 
Admiralty, animated by its energetic Secretary, to provide as 
rapidly as possible for the augmentation of our naval forces to a 
point v hich will enable us to maintain our old position on the 
sea, and secure, should the occasion ever arise, the command of 
the Channel. With the second branch, our land force, we are 
not so forward, yet something has been done in this direction, 
and more has been begun. ‘The increase in the Army, the atten- 
tion paid to the Militia, the encouragement—small as it is—given 
to volunteering; the armament of parts of the coast, and the 
adoption of the Armstrong gun, are all measures, not only ren- 


| Sultan, because they had not the means. 


without disturbing the Money Market, but even by addin 
strength to it. Government might raise the amount on long an 
short annuities, or by some similar method; and although the 
Money Market, as it often does, might feel bound to exhibit the 
routine signs of depression, yet, as the loan would afford a means 
of investment, and would also enhance the general confidence of 
the country in its own security, the stability of the Money 
Market would be speedily sabwel and its tone improved. It is 
probable that if Mr. Horsman’s plan be adopted, the whole of the 
works required for the defence of our ports and arsenals—and 
these are all that are required—could be finished in a couple of 
years. This would be far more satisfactory than the dilator plan, 
in executing which we might some day be caught with unfinished 
ame and in many cases these would be worse than no works at 
all, 

It is lamentable, but it is the fact that we live in an age of 
huge standing armies. They are the worst legacy left us by the 
first French revolution. General Bonaparte won some of his 


Emperor Napoleon marched with armed nations behind him, and 
set the fashion of campaigning with hosts that almost rivalled 
those of the Persian. The mode was necessarily followed. 
After the peace of 1815, the Napoleonic fashion, still adhered to 
in principle, fell short of its former dimensions in practice. In 
1830, however, and still more in 1848, the fashion revived, and 
vast armies became once more the rage with the military mo- 
narchies. 

England resisted the evil practice. She cut down her army 
and everything belonging to it after the peace. One consequence 
was that when in 1827 the Emperor Nicholas chose to make a 
dash upon Constantinople, English statesmen, although aware of 
the European interests assailed by Russia, could not aid the 
Still we were slow to 
arm. It was not until nearly twenty years afterwards that the 
inquiries of Burgoyne and the gloomy remonstrances of Welling- 
ton, and still more the Crimean war, rudely roused us from our 
dreams of peace and led us to think of our defences on sca and 
land. 

We are now inheriting our share of the fatal legacy of the 
revolutionary war. That is the whole case. The Moniteur, 
contrasting the expenditure of the two countries, asserts that it 
cannot be French armaments that induce English armaments, 
yet it is demonstrable that the augmentation of the French fleet has 
made it impossible for us to stand upon the ancient ways of 1835 
or even 1853, Steam has laid us open to attack, and with the 
firmest trust in the sagacity and good intentions of the rulers of 
other states, we dare not rely upon their forbearance, especially 


| when a day may bring new rulers, new schemes, new ambitions 


dered necessary by the peculiar circumstances of the time, but | 
are measures which, for a country like England, are suitable to | 


all time within the foresight of man. What is most manifest in 
the treatment of the question of National Defence in the hands of 
our present Ministers is, the comprehensive grasp which Mr. 
Sidney Herbert and his colleagues seem disposed to take of the 
whole business. 

One essential point is the question of fortification. England is 
not a country in which it would be judicious to erect fortresses of 
a character corresponding to those we find on the open frontiers 
of continental countries. Our great fortress is our rocky coast 
and its wind-swept sea. Nevertheless a wise Government will 
always take care to cover its ports and arsenals with eflicient de- 
fensive works, to protect its shipping and its stores. Now, the 

uestion of fortification is a very large and very complicated one. 

he introduction of the rifled cannon has made serious inroads 
upon the old system of defence, and works will now be required 
cated to resist the fire which may be brought against them. 
Extensive plans of fortification have been laid before the Govern- 
ment, prepared, as we are assured by the Secretary for War, with 
‘skill and ability.” The Government has no distrust of these 
plans, but in order that they may be perfectly well considered, 
and may command the confidence of the country, Ministers have 
resolved to appoint a Commission of Military and Naval men and 
Civilians, to reconsider and report upon these plans. This is a 
wise measure; and it answers to a demand made by Sir De Lacy 
Evans for some Commission of the kind. 

The next question turns upon the time in which these works 
should be executed. Some think that for any effectual purpose of 
defence they ought to be finished as rapidly as possible. We con- 
cur in this opinion. On the other hand, as the execution of such 
large works will cost a great deal of money, it is objected that it 
would be wiser to spread the amount required over a given num- 
ber of years, rather than raise it at once, and finish the work out 
of hand. Were we in a time of settled peace, when no elements 
beyond the control of Governments were in existence, such an ob- 
jection would be valid, but, under present circumstances, without 
implying any distrust of any Government whatever, in the 
presence of such complicated questions as exist in Europe, and 
which may explode at any moment, we conceive that the ob- 
jection is not valid, Then, how should money be raised for this 
service? Mr. Horsman has made an excellent suggestion. 


on the scene. It is not to be prepared against special dangers 
that our fleet is augmented and our military means rendered more 
efficient. Still less is it for offensive purposes. England has no 
warlike designs against any power. She is only determined to 
hold her own. 

The remarks in the Moniteur, therefore, do not apply to our 
ease. Ifour Army and Navy cost more than the Army and Navy 
of France, it is because the voluntary soldier is paid more and fed 
better than the conscript ; because our empire is not compact but 
spread over the globe from pole to pole; beeause our system is to 
do in haste what other countries do with a prolonged and sus- 
tained effort, and hence we seem at times to spend money as if we 
were doing something extraordinary, when we are only, by an ex- 
traordinary effort, attempting to make up for the laches of pre- 
ceding years. That we have made great efforts recently is cer- 
tainly due to the fact that France has made a prolonged series of 
great efforts to make good her old maritime position, And in 
addition to keeping up with her, we have to bear in mind other 
powers and the interests of our colonies ; so that our augmen- 
tations are for purely defensive purposes, those of our marine 
strikingly so, since our ships can invade no territory, but they caa 
preserve the key of our imperial life, the dominion of the sea, 
The Moniteur may, therefore, rest assured that our national 
burdens are due to that fashion for large armaments which we 
never set, but which, unhappily, we are bound to follow. 

CONDITION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tuer question of the state of the British Museum has got its 
annual airing; Mr. Walpole, as trustee, moving the estimates 
and defending the management, and M1. Gregory and others 
doing good service by urging those reforms which public opinion, 
slowly formed from the facts of the case, has long ago demanded, 
The question is simple enough for a short explanation. It has, 
really, only two points—firstly, the confusion in one building of 
collections that should be kept distinct ; and, secondly, the poor 
pay of the assistants. _ i ; 

To make any institution worth anything, it must have a pecu- 
liar raison d’étre and a distinct life of its own. It must grow 
naturally out of a distinct need and according to circumstances. 


' You cannot make it at will. 


Wood, branches, fruit, flowers, however numerous they are, 


| clapped hodge-podge together, do not make up a tree; and so no 


He | various or large aggregation of objects of curiosity will make a 


oposes that a special fund should be raised for the purpose of | really good museum. 


‘he little museum in Kew Gardens is very 


r . 
Afra ring the expenses. We have some reason to believe that | interesting in the right way: it has unity and homogeneity; you 


the Government is inclined to favour the view taken by Mr. 


Horsman, and instead of spending the money in driblets, to raise | collection has the same kind of value: 


go to see various species of woods, and you see them, A zodlogical 
it is visited by people 


it and spend it at once. This might very easily be done, not only | specially interested, and if complete it is instructive and satis- 
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factory. But the British Museum does nothing very well, be- 
cause it attempts toomuch. We do not mean to say that the 
many collections of the British Museum are not respectively well 
selected and well displayed, but they fail in their effects, 
owing to their being mixed up together with other and 
entirely incongruous exhibitions. A mass of dusty holiday 
visitors stroll distractedly through the Museum. They see in 
one room a collection of minerals, and then are startled by 
the skeleton of an elk. They go from the Elgin marbles to the 
stuffed rhinoceros, from the collection of insects to a group of 
savages—and bring away a confused sense of the immensity and 
variety of the national institution, with a hope that they may 
never again have to go through such a fatiguing process. By re- 
moving the natural history department from the Museum it could 
be made a noble collection of all that appertains to literature and 
art, with some chances of room for the future inevitable develop- 
ment of the institution. 


between those men of science and letters whose word on such a 
theme ought to be law. . 
The poor pay of the assistants is a much more startling 
anomaly. They must all be men of advanced education, and 
many of them are men of extraordinary attainments. M, Prevost, 


The stubborn conservatism of the | 


trustees still stands in the way, and also the want of agreement | 
| accrue ? 





who died some months ago, was said to have known some thirty , 


languages, including the more rarely known Eastern tongues ; 
yet he had only 200/. a year. We merely mention his name be- 
cause he is dead; we know equally strong cases of present as- 
sistants of high accomplishments who receive salaries that a clerk 
of a few years’ standing in the Foreign Office or ‘Treasury would 
reject. But we do not wish to make any invidious selection from 


amongst a body of men, all sufferers from the same ill-judged | 


parsimony. People will say that if the assistants are so very 
clever and so badly paid, they ought to resign and take their 
services to a better market. ‘The fact is, the Government take ad- 
vantage of the peculiar circumstances of the case. ‘The men who 
accept those situations, and who are qualified to fill them, are in 
the majority of cases earnest students of branches of knowledge 
not very popular with the paying public. In M. Prevost’s case, 
for instance, his minute knowledge of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Malay languages and dialects, was not a very marketable com- 
modity in Paternoster Row, but it was invaluable at the Muscum, 
Should the Directors of a National Institution take advantage of 
this, and offer wretched pay because to some extent they had the 
man in their power ? 

In another point of view the impolicy of the present system is 
very — hundre ( : 
Civil List and part of it is given in pensions to literary men. 


Twelve hundred a year is added annually to the | 


Many of the recipients would be better satisfied with a situation | 


in the Museum, and many would fittingly fill such places. By 
giving decent salaries you would save your pensions in many cases, 
and you would secure ‘real service in exchange for a more honour- 
able reward. We would not have the situations in the Museum 
considered exclusively as rewards for literary men. We merely 
say that there is room for great improvement in that direction. 
CHIEF BARON POLLOCK ON CREDIT. 

WE have long since expressed a conviction that the present law of 
debtor and creditor will have to be revised. The same opinion 
has been more recently expressed by others, who are anxious to 
obtain from the Legislature larger powers for more stringent en- 
forcement; but possibly some thinking men who participate in 
that movement may be made to pause by the following letter from 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, published some time since ; but 


still germane to the labours of Parliament, as well as to the main | 
| much from hand to mouth, he must take what employment he 


question itself. 
“ Hatton, Hounslow, June 6, 1959. 
“ Sir—Accept my best thanks for your communication. My remarks at 
Bedford on charging the grand jury at the last assizes were not at all direct- 
ed against the mode in which any county court judge had exercised his 
wer, but against the power itself. It would have been cheaper in many 
instances, both for the foun and the county, to have paid the debts, for 
the expenses, which fell on the consolidated fund, and the charge on the 
county, would have been sufficient to pay many of them several times 
over. I alluded to no particular case as one of injustice and oppres- 
sion on the part of the judge, but as illustrating the folly and ab- 
surdity and the mischievous results of the system. Judges ditler 
very muchas to the cases in which they should exercise certain 
wers. I can imagine a county court judge to deem it his duty to send a 
man to prison twenty times if he owes sixpence and will not pay it ; and to 
punish him for his obstinacy as often as it is brought under his notice. The 
judge may be right or wrong, but the system is utterly bad which renders 
such a matter possible. I was once a member of the Common Law Commission, 
and we all thought that, instead of encouraging the system of credit (withre- 
ference to small transactions) by imprisonment for debt, it would be better to 
make ready-money dealing necessary by taking away all legal redress as to 
claims under a certain sum—as to the amount of which there was much 
difference of opinion. Credit is necessary in some cases—r. g., the wages of 
labour—the labour cannot be given instanter (like a loaf of’ bread), the la- 
bourer must trust the employer for his wages, or the employer must pay 
beforehand and give credit for the labour. But this is not the case with 
my claims for goods supplied, where the seller may insist on being paid 
‘ore he parts with his goods. I believe, if the cases in the count y courts 
were analysed, it would be found that, with reference to a large proportion, 
it would be better for the public that there should be no remedy for claims 
under a certain amount; and, in my opinion, such a system would (in the 
end) produce more economy and more real good feeling than prevail at pre- 
sent. I have the honour to remain, yours faithfully, 
“*R. Blundell, Esq., F.S.A., &e: : 
Library, Law Institution, London.” 


It is a fact important in itself that such a question was mooted 
at all in the Common Law Commission. In the subsequent inter- 


Frep. Poiiock 


| the first instance suffer a little 


| fault of the employer cuts off the subsistence of the labourer. 





val many events have happened which supply data to strengthen 
the opinion of the Commissioners. It has long been our belief 
that the present system conduces to manufacture debts, not only 
by supplying a false reliance to the erediter, but in other ways, 
Apart from disputes as to matter of fact, no tradesman is likely to 
come under the compulsion of the law who is at all in a sound 
condition. If he does not pay, on proper demand at the proper 
time, he forfeits his eredit, and tails under a compulsion the 
very anticipation of which is more dreaded than that of 
County Court or Queen’s Bench, It follows that the law is chiefly 
available against persons who are not substantial tradesmen; and 
it is chiefly useful in keeping the unsound in order. But of debts 
which are thus pressed, how many are actually paid? We have 
frequently asked the gross amount of bankruptey in England ; and 
we believe that the sum, fairly collected and stated, would astonish 
most men of business. But we may ask, further, if the trades- 
man had not this reliance upon the law,—which fails to enforce the 
debt in bankrupt cases,—would he have permitted the liability to 
In this view is not the gross amount of loss directly pro- 
duced by laws which profess to enforce debt and fail to do so ? 

What is ‘‘ evedit’”’? Itis belief. It is the belief of the trades- 
man that the purchaser who asks to have goods in expectation of 
future payment has the intention, and will probably have the 
meaus, of redeeming his promise. In most cases, where the trade 
is not very ‘ fast,” the creditor has the opportunity of ascertain- 
ing whether the purchaser is a man of such character and means 
that he will most likely be able to fulfil his promise ; and if the 
man’s prudence and honesty be ascertained, there is no reason 
why the eredit should not be given. But here the compulsory 
form of the law realiy adds no assurance against untoward acci- 
dents which is not taken in the guarantee of known character and 
means, 

There are, indeed, some cases where, under any improvement, 
the arbitration of the law may be necessary. Disputes as to fact 
may always happen, and we can well imagine the tradesman or 
purchaser referring 2 question of that kind toa jury. There may 
be more formal contracts, and special interpretations of contract 
law may be in request. Above all, there are many kinds of fraud 
which, in any case would be justly punishable—such as false 
representations of facts which can be proved, false pretences, or 
fraudulent purposes in obtaining the goods. But these are, pro- 
perly speaking, criminal acts, and they are not accurately treated 
when they are handled as questions of debt. It is a matter of con- 
sideration how far classes of this kind could be separated from 
the class of simple debts, but we doubt whether there would be 
any great difliculty. 

Sir Frederick Pollock alludes particularly to the contract be- 
tween the employer and workman for the payment of wages on the 
performance of labour. This has always been considered a ques- 
tion distinct from that of goods supplied. The employer has in 
many ways been allowed a more summary and stringent power of 
coercion; the labourer has been allowed a more summary ap- 
peal for the payment of wages ; both powers beg granted on the 
assumption of necessity. It was assumed that the default of the 
labourer arrests the ‘usiness of the employer; and that the de- 
We 
believe that even this law could be revised with advantage ; al- 
ways providing that false representations were made an offence 
punishable, by fine or otherwise. If the present stringent law did 
not exist, the employer who treated his labourers badly would tind 
that they would leave him; and the labourer who did not per- 
form his contract would fail to find employment. Men in a large 
way of business will say, we know, that they have not the time 
or means to inquire-into the character and conduct of the multi- 
tudes they employ ; while the labourer will say that, living so 


can get, and can in too many cases trust only to the law as a pro- 
tection from tyranny; but both these answers touch ouly the sar- 
face of the question. Individuals of the labouring class might in 
more by standing out for 
a consideration from their cmployers ; but if they 
could so far act for the common interest, they must ultimately be 
repaid by better treatment. Oa the other hand, most persons who 
employ labeur largely will confirm our opinion, that the kind and 
just employer generally has good labourers, and for the best of 
reasons. You cannot limit the nexus between man and man 
simply to filthy lucre; or, as soon as you have done so, the mer¢ 
absence of kindly feeling between the two breeds something very 
like positive aversion ; and it is here that the answer of the em- 
ployer meets its refutation. If he picks his labourers out of the 
street, with too little regard to their character, as honest men, as 
labourers, and as persons proper to be introduced into the com- 
munity of his factory—if, in i, he peoples his working home, 
where the interests of each depends so much upon the conduct of 
all, with less care than the recruiting-sergeant uses in collecting 
the dregs of society to be shot for the good of their country, he 
performs his duty neither to his workpeople nor tohimseh. He 
compels his workpeople to consort with others of bad character ; 
and he introduces a certain poison into the industry of his estab- 
lishment, and must pay a fine in the shape of diminished returns, 
That kind of trading which appears to exempt the employer from 
the trouble of looking into the character of the men he employs, is 
almost the foolishest mistake of our industrial system. The 
manufacturer would not pay the same disregard to the quality of 
his material, or to the make of his machinery, and hew can he 
find any adyantage in establishing a monopoly of neglect for the 
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thinking part of his machinery? It is obvious from the simple 
facts that moral eredit is after all the true staple of a right under- 
standing between employer and employed. 

The Chief Baron mentions a difference of opinion as to the 
amount which should be the limit. From what we have said, it 
will be perceived that our own opinion points rather to the charac- 
ter of the transaction than to the amount in question. The law, 
we hold, properly interferes to determine questions of fact, to de- 
termine Ee contract, or to restrain fraud,—subjects which can all 
be separated from simple debt. The logic which relates to small 
sums is in strict reason equally applicable to large sums ; and in 
most cases of large money transactions means could be taken to 
introduce, what we may colloquially be pardoned for calling a cer- 





tain equitable jurisdiction in the law, still leaving the principles 
of trust and ready money available for the ordinary purposes of 
the market. We do not, however, allude to the subject now with 
any expectation of procuring an experiment, even within the | 
range of small debts ; we only desire to record with emphasis this | 
remarkable opinion from the Court of Exchequer, coupled with an 
earnest hope that the lawyers and judges in courts of law and bank- 

| 





ruptey, whom we know to be watching the question, will even in- 

crease their vigilance, with the certainty that the experience re- | 

quired will one day be needed, and will then not be useless, 
DEFECTS OF OUR ARTILLERY. 

shown a praiseworthy anxiety to improve 

y—a corps in which he served with dis- | 

Waterloo—and he has just addressed a 


For som 


Sir Ropert GaRrpInex has always 
the efficiency of the Royal Artiller 
tinction iu the Peninsula and at 
suggestive Minute * on the subject to the Duke of Cambridge. 
occult reason the Royal Artillery have never had fair play. 
elapsed ere, after the peace of 1815, we had any artillery worthy of the 
name, In 1848 a brigade ordered up from Woolwich in readiness for the 
10th of April, could not march because the drivers could not ride, much less 
drive! In 1852 we could not muster guns enough to furnish artillery for a 
division. Since then more attention has been paid to this essential arm, 
and we have now a good show of guns, 118 ready for active service. 

But the neglect of the Artillery has not been contined to material, Pr 
motion is slow, and no steps have been taken to increase it. Purchase, it is 
said, would do it, because purchase implies a right of sale. We have, how- 
ever, had enough of the effects of purchase in the Infantry and Cavalry, and | 
we should shudder to see its vitiating influences at work upon the efficiency | 
of the scientific arm. ‘The remedies suggested by Sir Robert Gardiner are 
those which alone could meet the evil without introducing one of greater 
magnitude. Those remedies are the right of retirement after a fixed period | 
of service; and far better the grant of a step in rank to captains and sub- 
alterns of the corps after they had served a specified time. This would also 
prevent any further infliction of that glaring injustice to artillery officers— 
their exclusion from command—by depriving the Horse Guards of their sole 
excuse that artillery officers of sufficient standing are too old for command ; 
an excuse that could never have been uttered without a blush by those who 
have appointed aged infantry and eavalry officers without number to im- 
portant commands, especially in India, much to the detriment of the service 
and more to our power and name, Another grievance is that the staff of 
the Artillery is inadequate. Up to a recent period there was no Inspector- 
General,—why, the Guards have such an officer all to themselves,—and even 
now there is no Quartermaster-General of Artillery. And who does or | 
affects to do the duties of that department? The Adjutant-General. Sir 
Robert Gardiner is of opinion that a vast amount of confusion, delay, ineffi- 
ciency, especially in embarkations and debarkations, is caused by annexing 
to the duties of the Adjutant-General the special duties of a Quartermaster- 
General of Artillery. This arm is now strong in officers and men, It has 
recently been placed under a new system; but it is very questionable whe- 
ther it would not have been better in every way to have cured the defects 
of the old system instead of setting up a new one, which promises to be less 
efficient and more costly. 

On one point Sir Robert Gardiner insists with quite as much feeling as 
reason: there is no Artillery of the Guard. It is partly a sentimental and | 
partly a military feeling that gives rise to this longing to see an Artillery of 
the Guard. We are no lovers of privileged corps, but it is certainly strange 
that no Artillery should be attached to the Household troops. It would 
please soldiers; and it might add to the efficiency of the guardians of 
London. 

* Categorical Miaute on the Motion of the House of Commons for Inquiry into 
the Effects of the Military Changes in the Ordnance Department, with Observations 
on the Reconstruction of the Royal Artillery, &c. By General Sir Robert Gardiner, 
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By Lerten Hunt. 
No. XIV. Svupsect or “ Youno Ovp Statesmen” conctvpep. Perseverance in 


spite of failures—Tutors themselves not always diseerning—Robert Bruce, the 

spider, and the laundress—Piutarch's advocacy of the right of old men to be 

statesmen— Instances adduced by him to that effect—Anecdote of Montesquieu in 
his seventieth year, 

The inculcation of a love of general knowledge, as a help as well as 
ornament to knowledge, particular and professional, was mentioned in 
our remarks of last weck* as the main leading point, next to perse- 
verance, in Lord Palmerston’s address to the students of the London Uni- 
versity. Another important one remains to be noticed, in the quotation 
which he made from the great, good-natured statesman, Charles James 
Fox, to the effect, that failures in first instances, if followed up by un- 
flagging endeavour, often afford better augurics of eventual success, than 


* Now two weeks back. The appearance of the article has been twice delayed by 





the pressure of more immediate topics. 


those attending success at once. ‘The success at once (though it 
hardly might have been thought prudent, or even just, to eay so) is 
indeed sometimes owing to the absence of qualities that retard vievory by 
the multiplicity and anxiety of their number. It might have been thought 
still less proper to add, that immediate is not seldom perilous 
to the modesty and perseverance of the sueceeder, by inducing him to 
suppose that he has nothing further to acquire. And most imprudent and 
indelicate, indeed impossible it would have been on such an occasion to 
observe, that the arbiters and bestowers of college laurels are not always 
qualified to estimate the heads that most deserve them. Every tutor is 
not possessed of the sclf-knowledge or magnanimity of Johnson's Dr. 
Adams, who considered the future lexicographer as “ above his mark.” 
Swift obtained his degree at college, not as aright, but as a favour. 
And in the certificate of character and qualifications given to the first 
Napoleon, on his leaving the military college in which he was educated, 
he was described as a docile good sort of person, who would make an 
* excellent seaman.” 

The good of associating general with particular knowledge,—of_histo- 
rieal and biographical reading, for instance, with mechanics or mathema- 
tics,—might have been illustrated in connexion with perseverance, by the 
well-known but always weleome anecdote of Robert Bruce, who was ene 
couraged to maintain his almost despairing efforts against the English by 
the sight of the spider, who, notwithstanding downfalls that seemed as if 
they would never end, persisted in climbing up again towards his point, 
till he gained it. (If the Chinese, who are great believers in ancestral 
influences, had been aware of this anecdote of the Scottish hero, perhaps 
they would not have been so astonished the other day as they were, in 





seeing his descendant, Lord Elgin, persist in sailing up their rivers, and 


bearding their forts.) We are tempted to add a less famous anecdote of 


| the same prince, because it deserves to be equally popular, and because it 


shows, after its fashion, the same determination to let no obstacles pre- 
vent a man’s doing what he thinks right; not even conventionalism, or 
Furthermore we hold the anecdote emi- 
nently becoming “a prince and a gentleman.” King Robert had just 
gained one of his victories, and was resuming his progress in triumph 


usages of fashionable worlds. 


| round a conquered country, when he heard the cry of a woman in dis- 


tress. 
‘** What is that ?”’ said the King, drawing bridle. 
answered an attendant, smiling. 
returned the King, a little angrily. 
“* May it please your Majesty,” (we substitute modern parlance fui 
ancient, in order to hinder spirit from being disturbed by letter,) “ may 


“ Oh, nothing, sir,” 
** What is your nothing, sir?” 


| it please your Majesty, it is nothing but a soldier’s wife,—in fact, the 


laundress of a regiment,—who is about to be confined, and whom the 
moving of the army perplexes, because she is not quite settled to the 
matter.”’ 

* Halt!" cried King Robert to his army. The army halted, boot, 
saddle, trumpets, triumph, and all; and King Robert saw the poor 
woman comfortably bedded and waited on, before it stirred again. 

“ Nothing but a soldier's wife!’ said the King. ‘“ What are we all 
here but soldiers > and who shall talk of any wife of ours, and call her 
* nothing’ 

The trumpets resumed their victorious progress ; and tender were the 
strong hearts of the soldiers towards King Robert. 

But to return to the other portion of our subject—the question, whe- 
ther men in years ought to be administrators of Government. There is 
an essay on this question in the “* Morals” of Plutarch; and very angry 
is the good heathen statesman and clergyman—(for such was Plutarch, 
holder of various offices under Trajan, chicf magistrate in Cheronwa, 
priest of Apollo at Delphi, and protester, equally liberal and devout, 
against the unworthy fables told of the gods by the pocts)—very angry 
is Plutarch at the notion that age was to prevent a man from retaining 
one of the best habits of life, for which experience itself had served to 


| qualify him, and which was at once his business, his glory, and his enjoy- 


ment. THe looks upon that state as the best governed, which has young 
men for its hands, and old men for its brains. THe insists that the soul 
does not of necessity decay like the body; nay, that age does not always 
imply even bodily incapacity for work; that the desire of honour never 
grows old; that fora man to be expected to retire to a country life after 
governing a state is like requiring him to make a clown of himself, or to 
lead the life of an old horse ; and that, for his part, he shall do no such 
thing, but continue to serve his country and his fellow-creatures, and to 
do all the good he could, as long as he could prove his right to do so by 
the retention of the power to do it. 

These arguments are accompanied by cases in point; as that of Peri- 
cles, who was never more vigorous in governing than when he was 
old, inducing the Athenians to fight or not fight, just as it pleased him ; 
those of Phocion, Masinissa, and Cato, who themselves led armies to vic- 
tory in old age; and that of Agesilaus, of whom Xenophon cries out in a 
transport, “What youth ever existed that surpassed his old age? that 
was more terrible to his enemies, caused them greater joy when he died, 
or was more missed by his friends?” Masinissa, Plutarch informs us, 
having been in a great battle when he was near ninety, was seen next 
day in front of his tent eating a piece of brown bread ; and though he 
died not long afterwards, he left a son that was but four years old: 
which beats fine old Sir Stephen Fox, the founder in age of the Hol- 
land and Ilchester families; and Coke of Norfolk, who not long since, 
at the age of eighty, gave us another noble family of Leicester. 
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See a number of the like examples of excellent old statesmen and gene- 
rals in Cicero's treatise on “‘ Old Age.” 

The truth is, as Plutarch observes, that the whole real point in this 
question about young and old governors is not a matter of age, but of 
individual strength and fitness; and that you might with as much rea- 
son take a simpleton for a leader merely because he was young, as re- 
fuse a wise man for one, on no other ground than that of his years. 
What have the Austrians just profited from having been led by an em- 
peror, young enough to be Louis Napoleon’s son ? 

We shall conclude this article with an anecdote of a septuagenarian, 
possessed of a profound legislative repute, not because it 1s most 
apposite or even most amusing, but because it is quite Palmerstonian, 
we conceive, both in the matter of life of mind, and the personal re- 
tention of youth and movement. It is of Montesquieu, author of the 
“Spirit of Laws,” and is related in the “ Life of Lord Charlemont,” who 
during his travels about 2 century ago, and in company with another 
gentleman, visited the illustrious old Frenchman at his seat near Bour- 
deaux. They were so anxious to avail themselves of his willingness to 
see them, that they called before he was up, and were shown by the ser- 
vant into his library. ‘“ The first object of curiosity that presented itself 
was a table at which he had apparently been reading the night before, a 
book lying upon it open, turned down, and a lamp extinguished. 

“* Eager (says his Lordship) to know the nocturnal studies of this great 
philosopher, we immediately flew to the book. It was a volume of Ovid's 
Works, containing his Elegies, and open at one of the most gallant pocms 
of that master of love. Before we could overcome our surprise, it was 
greatly increased by the entrance of the President (Montesquieu was Presi- 

ent of the Parliament of Bourdeaux), whose appearance and manner was 
totally opposite to the idea which we had formed to ourselves of him, In- 
stead of a grave, austere philosopher, whose een might strike with awe 
such boys as we were, the person who now addressed us, was a gay, polite, 
epright y Frenchman, who, after a thousand genteel compliments, and a 
thousand thanks for the honour we had done him, desired to know whether 
we would not breakfast; and — our declining the offer, having already 
eaten at an inn not far from the house, ‘Come, then,’ says he, * let us walk : 
the day is fine, and I long to show you my villa, as I have endeavoured to 
form it according to the English taste, and to cultivate and dress it in the 
English manner.’ Following him into the farm, we soon arrived at the 
skirts of a beautiful wood, cut into walks, and paled round, the entrance to 
which was barricaded with a moveable bar about three feet high, fastened 
with a padlock. ‘Come,’ said he, searching in his pocket for the key ; ‘ it is 
not worth our while to wait for the key : you, I am sure, can leap as well as 
(can, and this bar shall not stop me.’ So saying, he ran at the bar, and 
fairly jumped over it; while we followed him with amazement, though not 
without delight, to see the philosopher likely to become our playfellow.”’ 

Lord Charlemont frequently afterwards met the philosopher in socicty, 
and was astonished with the inexhaustible grace and gaicty of his man- 
ners and conversation, particularly in the company of ladies: though he 
adds, that on reflection it was not surprising, considering that the pro- 
found author of the “Spirit of Laws” had written also the “ Persian 
Letters” and the truly gallant ‘‘ Temple de Gnide.” 

We do not imply by this extract, that Lord Palmerston’s reading lies 
in the direction of ‘‘ Ovid's Epistles." We know not what he reads, anel 
should not expect it to lie much in any poetical direction. Neither should 
we look at his hands for another * Spirit of Laws.’ But here is a proto- 
type of the eternally young old statesman; of the able statesman too; of | 
the man charming in company, ever ready of speech, and never failing 
in spirits; and one who, though he beats Montesquicu’s age at that time 
by five years, rides out a hunting with Emperors, and does not baulk, of 
course, a five-barred gate. 





A CHARITABLE SUGGESTION, 


t, Lyon's Inn, Strand, July 12, 1859. 

Srr,—The age in which we live is characterized by its desire to prevent 
any unnecessary shortening of life, and if more has not been done by our 
Board of Health, the shortcoming certainly cannot be accounted for by any 
niggardliness upon the part of the public, Bad drainage, with the impuri- 
ties of air and water, have been and are now being attended to; but cireum- 
stances have foreed upon me the conviction that there are prolific causes of 
disease and death in existence which the Board of Health can never reach, 
and which will alone succumb to efforts sustained by acts of private charity. 

A month since, small-pox must have been extremely prevalent in and 
around Drury Lane; for it was by no means uncommon to meet in the 
neighbourhood persons who had recently recovered ; indeed, I myself know 
of upwards of a dozen cases within a few yards of each other in or adjoining 
Drury Lane. In one case it broke out at the dwelling place of a small 
tradesman, whose household consisted of eight persons, himself, wife, five 
children, and an apprentice. The wife alone was free from the chances of 
contagion. By great and exemplary care,—namely, by forbidding any per- 
son except the mother to go near the sufferer, on any pretence,—by admitting | 
as much “free” air to the apartment as possib/e,—by seeing that no one 
drank from the same vessel, and such precautions,—the remainder escaped. 
Now, Sir, all these precautionary measures, successful to so remarkable a 
degree, may yet prove nugatory; for the clothing of the afflicted and the 

~ whereon the sufferer slept should undoubtediy have been destroyed. 
The sole reason why this was not done,—for the necessity was fully realized, 
~—was the difficulty of replacing them. 

How are we to meet such difficulties? Let a society be immediately 
formed, the object of which shall be to furnish clothing in such cases, upon 
the proviso that the clothing worn, and hence likely to spread the contagion, 
shall be given up or destroyed. The medical officer attending upon any case 
could grant a certificate, and thus imposition would almost be an impossi- 
bility. In most cases a pound would be a sufticient amount to restore all 
clothing, &c., necessary to be destroyed. In conclusion, let me suggest that 
donations of left-off apparel (children and adults’) would be equally valuable 
to money itself in carrying out the object of an institution similar to that 
pro) -. Should the publicity given by the insertion of this letter in your 
columns be favourable to such an enterprise, proceedings might be easily 
taken practically to realise the object. i 

remain, yours, &c. J.B. L, 





| men, 





BOOKS. 


DANA’S RUN TO CUBA," 
Iv was on a dull, dark day of February in the present year that 





| ourexcellent friend, the author of ‘‘ Two Years before the Mast,” 
| left behind him the mud, snow, and ice of New York, and six 


days afterwards he was off the coast of Cuba, land of perpetual 
summer, ‘The vessel arrived in the evening, in view of Havana, 
one of the grandest of sites, where city, sea, and shore unite as al- 
most nowhere else on earth ; and it was a happy accident for an 
observer so sensitive as Mr, Dana tothe charms of nature that the 
hour was too late for admission into the port. 

** Slowly and reluctantly the ship turns her head off to seaward. The 
engine breathes heavily, and throws its one arm leisurely up and down; we 
rise and fall on the moonlit sea; the stars are near to us, or we are raised 
nearer to them ; the Southern Cross is just above the horizon ; and all night 
long two streams of light lie upon the water, one of gold from the Morro, 
and of silver from the moon. It is enchantment. Who can regret ow 
= iy or Ww ish to exchange this scene for the common, close anchorage of a 
larbour f° 

During the four months of winter Cuba enjoys almost complete 
immunity from yellow fever; a few cases occur indeed in that 
season, but they are little regarded, and must be the result of 
extreme imprudence, The mean temperature is 70°, and the heat 
may easily be borne by strangers we do not needlessly expose 
themselves to the glare of the sun in the middle of the day. In 
sunny Italy there is little provision made against the severity of 
winter, and English travellers sorely miss their own snug rooms 
and sea-coal fires in the cold season ; but in Cuba the gradations of 
temperature are only from heat to more heat, and all the domestic 
and social arrangements of the island are happily adapted to this 
ecnstant quality of the weather. We feel assured that many of 
our countrymen will be tempted by Mr. Dana’s delightful book to 
follow his example, were it only to escape from the coughs and 
snivellings, and the tallowed noses incident to an English winter, 
to a paradise of warmth and colour, where the pure and elastie air 
makes pocket-handkerchiefs of little use except for ornament, And 
if an overwrought man wants a holiday which shall be a holiday 
indeed, filled with novel and exhilarating impressions, where can 
he better find that refreshment for his Faded spirits than amidst 
the delicious scenery of Cuba, and even in the narrow streets of 
its surprising capital ? 

The streets are like those of Eastern cities, so narrow that it is 
barely possible for two vehicles to pass abreast; and in some 
places they are like long tents, awnings being stretched across 
them from house to house. But the streets of Havana are not 
lined with such utter dead walls as flank those of Damascus, for 
large grated windows, mostly without glass, and flush with the 
street, offer to the passenger a full view of all within them. In the 
drawing-rooms is always to be seen adouble row of chairs facing 
each other, about four or five feet apart, and at right angles to the 
street. ‘* The etiquette is that the gentlemen sit on the row op- 
posite to the ladies if there be but two or three present. If alady 
on entering go to the side of a gentleman when the other row is 
open to her, it indicates either familiar acquaintance or boldness. 
There is no people so observant of outguards as the Spanish race.” 
Ladies are never seen on foot in the streets, nor any women except 
negresses: but the fair Cubans flash upon the sight as they are 
whirled along in volantes, a strange vehicle which seems to be a 
glorified edition of the Swedish car. 

‘A pair of very long, limber-shafts, at one end of which is a pair of huge 
wheels, and at the other end a horse with his tail braided and brought for- 





; ward and tied to the saddle, an open chaise body resting on the shafts, 


about one-third of the way from the axle to the horse; and on the horse is 
a negro, in large postilion boots, long spurs, and a bright jacket. It is an 
easy vehicle to ride in; but it must be a sore burden to the beast. Here 
and there we pass a private volante, distinguished by rich silver mountings 
ind postilions in livery. Some have two horses, and with the silver, and 


' the livery, and the long dangling traces, and a look of superfluity, have 


rather an air of high life. In most, a gentleman is reclining, cigar in 
mouth ; while in others is a great puff of blue or pink muslin or calico, ex- 
tending over the sides to the shafts, topped off by a fan, with signs of a face 
behind it. Calle de los Officios, Calle del Obispo, Calle de San Ignacio, 
Calle de Mercaderes, ave on the little corner boards. Every little shop and 
every big shop has its title ; but nowhere does the name of a keeper appear 
Almost every shop advertises por mayor y menor, wholesale and retail 
What a Gil-Blas-Don-Quixote feeling, the names of posada, lienda, and 
contina give you!” 

Everything is picturesque in Havana except the dress of the 
Soldiers are rationally clad in white linen, but civilians 
stupidly wear black dress coats, black chimney-pot hats, and the 
rest of the costume of “systematic, scientific, capable, unpic- 
turesque, unimaginative France,” But this is for parade in the 
streets, Call upon a merchant ora banker, and you will find him 
in his palace-like house of business, dressed in loose white gar- 
ments, smoking a succession of cigars, and surrounded by tropical 
luxuries and tropical defences—rooms over twenty feet high, 
marble floors, panels of porcelain tiles, colossal doors and windows, 
and staircases almost as stately as that of Stafford House. After 
your morning bath when you enter the restaurant at ten e’clock, 
the usual breakfast hour, this pretty scene is before you. 

‘The restaurant with cool marble floor, walls twenty-four feet high, 
open rafters, painted blue, great windows open to the floor and looking into 
the Paseo, and the floor nearly on a level with the street, a light breeze 
fanning the thin curtains, the little tables, for two or four, with clean white 
cloths, each with its pyramid of great red oranges and its fragrant bouquet, 
the gentlemen in white pantaloons and jackets and white stockings, and 

* To Cuba and Back, A Vacation Voyage. By Richard Henry Dana, Jun., 
peed of ** Two Years before the Mast,” &c, Published by Smith, Elder, and 
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the ladies in fly-away muslins, and hair in the sweet neglect of the morn- | 
ing toilet, taking their leisurely breakfasts of fruit and claret, and omelette | 
and Spanish mixed dishes (ollas), and café noir. How airy and ethereal it 
seems! They are birds, not substantial men and women. They eat am- 
brosia and drink nectar. It must be that they fly and live in nests in the 
tamarind trees. Who can eat a hot, greasy breakfast of cakes and gravied | 
meats, and in a close room, after this? ”’ 

Nay, but you may do better: take the usual breakfast of the | 
country, fruits, claret, omelette, fish from the Gulf stream, into | 
which a man may almost throw a line from the kerbstone of the 
streets that run down to the sea, rice excellently cooked, fried | 
plantains, olla and coffee. Then for grace after breakfast you | 
may ejaculate with Mr. Dana, “I can truly say that I ate this | 
morning my first orange ; for I had never before eaten one newly | 

athered which had ripened in the sun hanging on the tree.” 

he cocoa nut is another fruit unknown to Europe, for the indi- 
gestible lining of the hardened shell is yuite unlike the soft pulp 
of the young fruit, luscious and wholesome, which the Cubans 
mix with the milk and eat with a spoon. And now for a first view 
of the interior of Cuba. 


“The air is clear, and not excessively hot. The soft clouds float 
midway in the serene sky; the sun shines fair and bright, and the 
Juxuriance of a perpetual summer covers the face of nature. These strange 
palm trees everywhere! I cannot yet feel at home among them. Many 
of the other trees are like our own, and, though tropical in fact, looked to 
the eye as if they might grow as well in New England as here. But the 
royal palm looks so intensely and exclusively tropical! It cannot grow 
beyond this narrow belt of the earth's surface. Its long, thin body, so 
straight and so smooth, swathed from the foot—in a tight bandage of ‘grey 
eanvas, leaving only its deep-green neck, and over that its erest and 
plumage of deep-green leaves! It gives no shade, and bears no fruit that 
is valued by men. And it has no beauty to atone for those wants. Yet it 
has more than beauty,—a strange fascination over the eye and the faney, 
that will never allow it to be overlooked or forgotten. The palm-tree 
seems a kind of lusus naturw to the northern eye—an exotic wherever you 
meet it. It seems to be conscious of its want of usefulness for food ox 
shade, yet has a dignity of its own, « pride of unmixed bleod and royal 
descent,—the hidalgo of the soil. ; 

a“ What are those groves and clusters of small growth, looking like Indian 
corn In a state of transmigration into trees, the stalk turning into a trunk, 
a thin soft coating half-changed to bark, and the ears of corn turning into 
melons? Those are the bananas and plantains, as their bunches of green 
and yellow fruits plainly cnough indicate, when you come nearer. But, 
that sad, weeping tree, its long yellow-green leaves drooping to the 
ground! What can that be? It has « green fruit like a melon, There it 
is again, in groves! I interrupt my neighbour's tenth cigarrito, to ask 
him the name of the tree. It is the cocoa! And that soft green melon 
becomes the hard shell we break with a hammer. Other treesthere are, in 
abundance, of various forias and foliage, but they might have grown in 
New England or New York, so far as the eye can teach ; but the palm, the 
cocoa, the banana, and plantain are the characteristic trees you could not 
possibly meet with in any other zone. 

“ Thickets—jungles, [ might call them—abound. It seems as if a bird 
eould hardly get through them; vet they are rich with wild flowers of all 
forms and colours—the white, the purple, the pink, and the blue. The 
trees are full of birds of all plumage. There is one like our brilliant oriole. 
I cannot hear their notes, for the clatter of the train. Stone fences, neatly 
laid up, run across the lands ;—not of our cold bluish-gray granite, the 
eolour, as a friend once said, of a miser’s eye, but of soft, warm brown and 
russet, and well overgrown with creepers, and fringed with flowers. There | 
are avenues, and here are clumps of the prim orange-tree, with its dense 
and deep-green polished foliage gleaming with golden fruit. Now we come 
to acres upon acres of the sugar-cane, looking at a distance like fields of 
over-grown broom-corn. It grows to the height of eight or ten feet, and 
very thick. An army could be hidden in it. The soil must be deeply and 
intensely fertile,” 

Mr, Dana’s remarks on the present state of Cuba carry with 
them the strongest marks of scrupulous fidelity. What most 
surprised him was to find industry so vigorous in a tropical is- 
land, Its weak point is the want of variety. Apart from manu- 
factures and exports of no great importance, sugar is the one 


staple. ‘All Cuba has but one neck—the werst wish of the 
tyrant.” Out of that single branch of industry the Government 


erives a net revenue of sixteen millions of dollars, but the taxes 
are heavier than those paid by any people on the earth at this 
moment, The political condition of the island is that of a 
despotism exercised by one white race over another, and any 
hopes of its improvement are dim and remote. No native Cuban 
ean hold any office of honour, trust, or emolument in Cuba, ex- 
cept by special favour of the Government, and in contravention to 
the written law, Since 1825 the island has been not only under 
martial law, but in a state of siege, and all sorts of vexatious and 
impracticable regulations are maintained, which put the people 
in danger of fines or extortion at every turn. The black popu- 
lation are gainers by the division between the two rival and even 
hostile races of whites, the Peninsular Spaniards and the Cubans. 
The slaves have the benefit of laws made in Spain, and ad- 
ministered by men who, like the lawgivers, are not slaveholders, 
These laws afford the slaves considerable facilities for self- 
emancipation. One negro in every four is free, and one thousand 
free blacks are enrolled in a regiment of volunteers, an honour 
and a privilege which is not allowed to the white natives. Dis- 
affection naturally prevails amongst this class, but their con- 
dition with all its evils is better than that which exists in 
nearly all the Republican States of Spanish America, and it is not | 
likely to be improved by revolution. Circumstanced as they are, 
and wholly inexperienced in the discharge of public duties, the 
Cubans are not the men to work out successfully the problem of 
self-government. 

*‘ The natural process for Cuba is an amelioration of her institutions under | 
Spanish auspices. If this is not to be had, or if the connexion with Spain | 
is dissolved in any way, she will probably be substantially under the pro- 
tection of some other power, or a part of another empire. Whatever nation 
may enter upon such an undertaking as this, should take a bond of fate. 
Besides her internal danger and difficulties, Cuba is implicated externally | 


with every cause of jealousy and conflict. She has been called the key to 
the Gulf of Mexico. But the Gulf of Mexico cannot be locked. Whoever 
takes her is more likely to find in her a key to Pandora’s box. Close upon 
her is the great island of Jamaica, where the experiment of free negro labour 
in the same products is on trial; near to her is Hayti, where the experiment 
of negro self-government is on trial; and further off, separated, it is true, 


| by the great Gulf Stream, and with the neighbourhood of the almost un- 


inhabited and uninhabitable sea coast of Southern Florida, yet near enough 
to furnish some cause for uneasiness, are the slave-states of the Great Re- 
public. She is an island, too; and as an island, whatever power holds or 
protects her, must maintain on the spot a sufficient army and navy, as it 
would not do to rely upon being able to throw in troops and munitions of 
war, after notice of need.” 


Ir is a curious fact that whilst so many books have been written 
about wine, the consumers of tobacco, who greatly outnumber the 
wine-drinkers, have not had the services of a popular historio- 
grapher until now, when Mr. Fairholt has assumed that office. 
His book is a well-executed and very amusing digest of all sorts 
of facts and fancies concerning tobacco, from the time when Eu- 
ropeans first learned to “ drink” the smoke of its leaves till now, 
when they yield about four and a half millions sterling every year 
to the English exchequer, a revenue nearly as great as that derived 
from the consumption of tea. Both these innocent narcotics have 
long been the objects of furious invectives, but the use of both has 
gone on steadily increasing in spite of all opposition, and mankind 
certainly is not the worse for them either physically or morally. We 
live longer than our forefathers of the reign of Henry Vill, who 
never saw or heard of tobacco; and the decline of drunkenness 
amongst us seems to have kept pace with the increasing popularity 
of tobacco, Certainly Mr. Falrholt is right in denying the as- 
sertion which is constantly made, that smoking leads to drinking. 
Our Saxon progenitors were notorious drunkards, and their de- 
scendants were hard drinkers at all times between the Norman 
conquest and the discovery of America. The Turks, the French, 
and the Spaniards, who smoke much, are all essentially sober 
nations, Our author says— 

**Asa rule, we can pronounce that all great smokers are temperate men, 
and most of them extremely so, very many being water-drinkers, and par- 
ticularly when smoking, as the use of wine and liquors destroys the palate 
for the appreciation of fine tobaccos. On the other hand, very a do 
not smoke, and who are the most vociferous in condemning smoking, are 
habitual and daily drinkers of wine, beer, and spirits. Few drunkards 
smoke, at least, to any extent. If they smoke at all, it will be found that 
the love of drinking led to the use of tobacco; and not, as is often asserted, 
that they were induced to drink from smoking. Many may think these re- 
marks too bold and trenchant; but let our readers look carefully around 
them, in their respective circles, and they will not fail to find their ex- 
perience confirm our own, They may find some questionable exceptions to 
the rule; they may find, here and there, a sot who drinks and smokes; but 
take away from him his tobacco, he would be a sot still.” " 

Like the coea chewed by the Peruvian mountaineers, tobacco 
assuages the desire for other stimulants. The frugal Spaniards 
have a proverb to this effect, ‘A paper cigarette, a glass of fresh 
water, and a kiss of a pretty girl will sustain a man fora day 
without eating.” What a pity it is that Falstaff did not smoke, 
that he might have matched his famous encomium on sack with 
the praise of tobacco! We have spoken of “drinking” tobacco, 
and there is precedent for the phrase. It was constantly used 
until the middle of the 17th century: the catalogue of Rubens’ 
effects, sent over by Sir Balthazar Gerbier to Charles 1. in 1640, 
calls a Dutch picture of smokers “the tobacco-drinkers.” Mr. 
Fairholt says ‘the term, no doubt, originated in the custom of 
inhaling the smoke, and allowing it to escape through the nose ; a 
fashion in which it was originally enjoyed by the Indians.” We 
confess our inability to understand this dictum. The Turks talk 
of drinking a pipe, or drinking tobacco, just as they say that a 
man has eaten much stick who has been soundly bastinadoed. 

Spenser in his “Fairy Queen,” written soon after the intro- 
duction of the plant into England, calls it ‘divine tobacco,” and 
since his day most literary men have been addicted to the sooth- 
ing pipe, that aids in concentrating their nervous energy upon 
intellectual labour by allaying all extraneous irritation. Some 
of them who indeteel in the practice to the greatest excess lived 
toa greatage. Dr. Parr was seventy-eight when he died, and 
Hobbs of Malmesbury, who was very potent in smoking, had his 
pipe put out at the age of ninety-two. ; ; 

‘Of literary men Goethe hated tobacco, a very extraordinary thing for « 
German to do. Heinrich Heine had the same dislike. Of French littéra- 
teurs Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Dumas did not smoke; but the smokers are 
Alfred de Musset, Eugéne Sue, Merimée, Paul de St. Victor, and Madame 
Dudevant, better known by her sobriquet George Sand, who often indulges 
in a cigar between the intervals of literary labour; as the ladies of Spain 
and Mexico delight in doing at all other intervals. Charles Lamb, ‘the 
gentle Elia,’ was once a great smoker. In a letter to Wordsworth he saye 

‘Tobacco has been my evening comfort and my morning curse for these 
five years. I have had it in my head to write this poem for these two years 
(* Farewell to Tobaceo’) ; but “tobacco stood in its own light, when it gave 
me headaches that prevented my singing its praises.’ Lamb once—in the 
height of his smoking days—was puffing coarsest weed from a long clay pipe 
in company with Parr, who was careful in obtaining finer sorts, and t ne 
Doctor in astonishment asked him how he acquired this ‘ prodigious power! 
Lamb answered, ‘ vy toiling after it, as some men toil after virtue.’ Of 
other literary smokers in England we may note Sir Walter Scott, who at 
one time carried the habit very far. So did the poet Bloomfield. Camp- 
bell, Moore, and Byron delighted in its temperate enjoyment, as docs our 
present laureate Tennyson, who has echoed its praises with Byron in im- 
mortal verse. Robert Hall, when at Cambridge, acquired the habit of 
smoking from being in Parr’s company ; and being asked why he had com- 
menced, ‘I am qualifying myself for the society of a Doctor o Divinity, and 

* Tobacco : its History and Associations : including an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A., Author of ** Costume in England,” Xe, With 100 Illustrations by 
the Author, Published by Chapman and Hall, 
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this—holding up the pipe—is the test of my admission.’ When presented with 
Clarke’s pamphlet on ‘ The Use and Abuse of Smoking,’ he said, ‘TI can’t 
refute his arguments, and I can’t give up smoking.’ The ‘learned in the 
law, ’ as well as the dignitaries of the Church, have smoked. Lords Eldon 
and Stowell, and Lord Brougham in early life, indulged thus. The late 
Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Devonshire gave it aristocratic sanction, and 
George IV. royally patronised it.” : oy 

Charles Lamb slandered tobacco when he accused it of giving 
him headaches, It has not that tendency, but gin-and-water has, 
and Lamb tippled this and other strong drink freely. ‘ Folk 
blame the wolf,” says a Servian proverb, ‘‘ while beside the wolf 
the fox is fattening.” 

Chewing tobacco is a practice hardly to be commended in the 
abstract, and few have anything to say in its favour except those 
who are addicted to it. Still no generous votary of the weed can 
withhold his sympathy from one who is deprived of the use of it 
in the form which use has made dearto him. Never may it be 
our lot to behold a gallant sailor in woful plight, ‘ hard up in 
a clinch, with no knife to cut the seisings, and no backy to chor.” 
The following letter of a tar is touching in its earnestness. 

** Gravesend, March 24, 1813. 

* ¢ Dear Brother Tom—This comes hopein to find you in good health as it 
leaves me safe anckor’d here yesterday at 4 P.M. arter a pleasant voyage 
tolerable short and a few squalls —Dear Tom—hopes to find poor old father 
stout, and am quite out of pig-tail.—Sights of pig-tail at Gravesend, but 
unfortinly not fit fora dog to chor. Dear Tom, Captain’s boy will bring 
= this, and put pig-tail in his _ when bort. Best in London at the 

lack Boy in 7 diles, where go acks for best pig-tail—pound a pig-tail will 
do, and am short of shirts. ear Tom, as for shirts ony took 2 whereof one 
is ee wored out and tuther most, but don’t forget the pig-tail, as I a’n’t 
had a quid to chor never since Thursday, Dear'Tom, as for the shirts, your 
size will do, only longer. I liks um long—get one at present; best at 
Tower-hill, and cheap, but be particler to go to 7 diles for the pig-tail at 
the Black Boy, and Dear Tom, acks for pound best pig-tail, and let it be 
good, Captain’s boy will ~ the pig-tail in his pocket, he likes pig-tail, so 
ty itup. Dear Tom, shall be up about Monday there or thereabouts, Not 
so perticuler for the shirt, as the present can be washed, but don’t forget 
the te without fail, so am your loving brother. Ae state 

“ *P.8.—Don’t forget the pig-tail.’ ” 

Practical tobacconists—to speak archaically, for the word 
**tobacconists”” was formerly applied, not to the manufacturers, 
but to the consumers of the fragrant leaf—practical tobacconists 
will be especially pleased with that part of Mr. Fuirholt’s book 


which treats of pipes, cigars, and all the paraphernalia of the | 


smoker, But they must read the chapter for themselves; any 
extracts we could make from it would be spoiled by the omission 
of the pretty cuts with which it is copiously illustrated. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LEGISLATIVE LABOURS, * 

Sm Joun E. Earptry Witmor has done good service to the 
eause of progress by collecting into one large volume all the bills 
introduced into Parliament by Lord Brougham since his entry 
into the House of Commons in 1810. Many of these bills have 
become law; others, though not yet passed, have called attention 
to many important subjects, an 
contain will be appreciated and result in much practical good 
long after their illustrious author shall have passed away. 

Prefixed to the work is an analytical review of the various Acts 
and bills, which traces very graphically Lord Brougham’s career 
as a Legislator. 
abolition of the slave-trade, his efforts to amend the laws relat- 


ing to libel and slander, to promote education, and suppress the | 


abuses connected with charity property ; and it goes very fully 


into the details of his various measures for reforming the dif- | 


ferent branches of the law. 

The Acts and bills are grouped under various heads, and cach 
head is preceded by a summary of the documents, and an expla- 
natory statement of the results of Lord Brougham’s labours in 
that department. Take the first section, the Slave-trade. Lord 
Brougham’s first step was to move in 1811, an address to the 
Crown on the subject. The Act of 1807, imposing pecuniary 
— had been found ineffectual to check the traffic. He 

rought in and carried an Act declaring it felony for any British 
subject to carry on or be engaged in the slave-trade ; offenders 
against this Act were rendered liable to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation. 

Two other Acts for suppressing the Slave-trade, and a bill for 
terminating Negro Apprenticeships, are also given. 


His efforts to amend the law of Libel form the subject of the 


second chapter. These were unsuccessful till 1843, but then the 
Legislature in some measure recognized the value of his sugges- 
tions, and at the instance of Lord Campbell, two Acts were passed 
embodying to some extent Lord Brougham’s views, but not going 
so far as he ° in 1816 and 1830, The bill and the Acts 
are given in fu 
The third chapter shows us the services rendered by Lord 
Brougham to the cause of Education, and gives the various Acts 
relating to Charities. The results of these valuable measures are 


so well known that we refrain from doing more than refer our | 


readers to the volume itself for full details. 
_ We pass on to the reform of the Criminal Law. In the pre- 
liminary review, the learned editor sketches the steps by which 
Lord Bro a laboured to procure for prisoners the benefit of 
counsel. It was not till twelve years after this subject was first 
mooted by him in the House of Commons, that the Act 6 and 7 
William IV., cap. 114, was . The learned editor says—- 

“ The history of the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill is the history of many of the 
measures introduced by Lord Brougham. Designated at first as ill-suited 
and uncongenial to our system, t ey roused the vehement opposition of 


* Lord on pos Acts and Bills from 1811 to the Present Time. Published by | 


the valuable suggestions we | 
’ 


It dwells at some length on his labours for the | 


minds impressed with the idea that a departure from established practice 
could not consist with improvement, and forgetful that experience is value 
less unless it furnishes us with the power of perfecting the future by a eon- 
templation of the imperfections of the past.’ 

This humane measure, so long opposed, has now been many 
years in practice, and the only feeling it has produced is one of 
surprise that any opposition should ever have been made to it. 

The Act establishing the Central Criminal Court and various 
other Acts relating to criminal law are given in full. 

The other chapters contain the Acts for amending the Bankrupt 
Laws, the Court of Chancery, and the law of Real Property, 
bills for establishing Local Courts, the County Court Acts, bi 
for effecting further improvements in those tribunals, and for 
facilitating arbitrations; Acts and bills for amending the Law 
of Evidence and the Procedure in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law. ‘There are also a number of bills and Acts relating to mis- 
cellaneous subjects, and some valuable judicial statistics. 

We have endeavoured rather to show what the book contains 
than to discuss the subjects to which the contents relate, though 
many of them are still open questions—such as the further ex- 
tension of the County Courts, the Consolidation of the Criminal 
Law, the appointment of a Minister of Justice and a Public Pro- 
secutor. 

Speaking of Lord Brougham’s career, the editor says— 

‘* We write in a period when the progress of civilization is rapid, and law 
amendment is moving with accelerated pace. Lord Brougham entered upon 
the path when no political capital was to be found in it, when the journey 
was rugged, distasteful, and unpopular; when colleagues and opponents 
alike passed by topics which seemed only to impede professional advance- 
ment; when an Eldon and an Ellenborough both felt and expressed a re- 
ligious horror at imputations thrown upon the Court of Chancery, and at 
the audacity which could impugn the justice or policy of sentencing the 
most trivial offenders to the punishment of death.” 

After contrasting the state of things at the present day, the 
| editor thus concludes— i 

“In what way can administrative genius and the wisdom of statesmen 
be more nobly exercised and displayed than in perfecting the symmetry of 
our jurisprudence, or in diffusing those blessings of education which will 
render men better Christians and better subjects? How can our character 
as a nation be better elevated and sustained than by showing to the world 
that our freedom rests solely on justice as its foundation, and that our 
Sovereign has no prouder or higher employment than when she promul- 
gates laws framed by the strong for the benefit and protection of the weak ? 
Let Lord Brougham, then, go on and prosper. He has the cordial wishes 
of the community for his continued health and vigour. He ean add little 
to his reputation, but he has told us he cannot even now, at his advanced 
age, live without labour; and we may say in our turn, without flattery, 
that that labour cannot be unproductive of public advantage. May his 
Acts end bills recorded in this volume be far from being the last!” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

After an interval of ten years the author of Frrenps 1x Councrn has 
produced a second series of that remarkable work. It consists, like the 
first of essays, mingled with dialogue, and displays the same cast of 
thought, at once discursive and incisive, and the same solid and graceful 
| quality of literary workmanship. 
| The papers forming Mr. Lang’s volume of Wanprxtnes rx INpIA are 
known to many of our readers, the greater part of them having appeared 
in ** Household Words.” They will bear reading again. That they are 
very clever and amusing is unquestionable: about their fidelity to 
matter-of-fact there may be differences of opinion. 

Tur Doc ry Hearrn anp Disease is a handsome book, beautifully 
illustrated. It is designed to furnish specific information needful to 
every dog-fancier and sportsman, but which is hardly to be found in any 
of the numerous works which exist on the subject. 

In Lieutenant Majendie’s account of a year's service in India, Up 
| AMONG THE PANpDres, some interesting matter is smothered in heaps of 

verbiage, Had he been content to tell his story in a simple and straight- 
forward manner, and in one-fourth the number of pages, he would have 
quadrupled the value of his book. But notwithstanding its clumsy 
affectation of smartness, the book has its good points; and for these we 
commend it to the notice of readers who are expert in the art of skip- 
ping. 


Books. 
Friends in Council: A Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. A new 
series. In two volumes. 
The Dog in Health and Disease. Comprising the various modes of breaking 


Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, Xc., and including the 
sy Stonehenge, Author of “* The Grey- 


aud using him for 
points or characteristics of toy dogs. 
hound,” Xe. 

Up Among the Pandies ; or, a Year's Service in India. By Lieut 
Majendie, Royal Artillery. 

Wanderings in India; and other Sketches of Life in Hindostan, 
Lang. 

Our Engines of War, and How we got to Make 
White Jervis, M.P., Royal Artillery, Author of the “ 
tions,” ** The Ritle-Musket,”’ &e. 

Vallentine’s Jewish Calendar, 5620-21. 

A Night in a Haunted House. 

** Kazan.” 

Phases of Thought and Feeling. Poems and Lyrics, by J. 

Satan Restored. A Poem. By William Cyples. 

Poems. By L. Second series, 

Jurenal, Persius, Sulpicia. A New Version. 

New Epitions. 

An Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity. By J. O, Halliwell, Esq., 
F.R.S. Second Edition, 

The Watering Places of England ; with 
graphy and Remedial Resources. 3y Edwin Lee, M.D. 
With considerable additions. 

The Rifle-Musket By Captain Jervis-White Jervis, M.P. 
Second edition. 


Vivian Dering 
By John 


them. By Captain Jervise 
Manual of Field Opera- 


1859-60-61. 


A Tale of Facts. By the Author of 


Powell. 


summary of their Medical Topo- 
Fourth Edition. 


Royal Artillery. 


Marching Out ; » Manual of Surveying and Field Sketching, intended 
| for the use of officers and students civil and military. 

Flower, C.E., Lieutenant 3d Surrey Militia. Published by Mitchell, 
Charing Cross.—One of the most useful accomplishments of a soldier is 
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that of sketching a country side with rapidity and accuracy. Good in- | 
formation is often as essential to a brigadier or the commander of a batta- 
lion as to a general-in-chief, and information that can be seen in picture | 
and measured by the compass to scale is the best of all. Officers some- 
times complain of having nothing to do. Let them cultivate the use of 
the pencil and the art of laying down a tract of country, either from the 
saddle, a gate-post, or a flat stone. In ‘‘ marching out” they may find 
plenty of practice, or they may march out on purpose. Mr. Flower’s book, 
simple, clear, and ‘‘ homespun,” as he describes it, will be found a most 
useful companion. It Aas been found so by those officers who have used 
it; and we gladly take this opportunity of recommending it to young 
officers anxious to become soldiers worthy of their commission and of 
their profession. 


= . ! 
LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Fordyce, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, known by his “ Tistory of 
the County Palatine of Durham,” has just commenced a “ History of 
Coal, Coke, and Coalfields: Iron, its Ores and Process of Manufacture,” 
which promises to be the best as well as latest statistical information on 
this important subject. 

Hermann and Robert Schlagintweit, the two remaining of the cele- 
brated three exploring brothers, have recently arrived in this country 
to lay before the public a statement of the progress of their labours in 
India. One of their first acts was to distribute among their friends and 
the members of the scientific world a privately printed memoir of their 
lost brother Adolf. The complete result of their united labours is now 
in press at Leipzig, in eight volumes quarto, with eighty plates, the 
first volume of which is published towards the end of 
September. 

M. B. Nicoladji, a captain of artillery in the Greck service, has just 
published, in French (Sartorius, Paris), a work in two volumes, 
entitled, ‘‘La Turquie Contemporaine.” It gives most detailed in- 
formation, from the author's own observation, of the present state of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

A reproduction of the Biblia Pauperum,” from the copy in th 
British Museum Library, is announced by Mr. J. Russell Smith. It 
will consist of forty engravings, printed in one volume, uniform with 


expect l to b 





Mr. L. Leigh Sotheby's “ Principia Typographica.” 

Messrs. Blackwood announce, for the beginning of September, a 
“ Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology,” by David Page, F.G.S 
—Also anew and enlarged edition of the same author's ** Advanced 


Tk xt-Book of G« logy.” 
A “Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,” by Mr, 


Lawrence Oliphant, is announced as forthcoming. From the author's 
position as private secretary to Lord Elgin, coupled with his old- 
established reputation as a writer of tray mething more than 
usually interesting is expected in the new work 


A “Life of General Garibaldi, the Roman Soldier, Sailor, Patriot, and 


Hero; with Sketches of his Campaigns in Arms, translated from his 
private MSS. and published with his consent,” is announced under the 
Witarchi ¢ Mr. T. Dwight 
eCaitol nip ol ir. ° Wigit, 

The “ Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire,” collected and annotated by 
Mr. C. Davison Ingledew, of Northallerton, who has devoted himself t« 
the task for many years, are about to ap] 

A history of the ill-fated expedition of Count de Raousset into Sonora, 
has appeared at Paris, under the title of “ Le Comte de Raousset- 


Boulb r etl Expédition de la Sonore.” The author, M. de la Ch ipelle, 
was one of the participators in the strange undertaking he describes. 

The first volume of the “ (Suvres choisies du philosophe Saint-Simon,”’ 
ck at Paris, published by the editors of the extinct 


has come out this w 


“Philosophical and Religious Review.” ‘There has been as yet no 
complete collection of the works of St, Simon,—a strange fact, as this 
philosopher counts among his more or less avowed disciples a galaxy of 
listinguished persons, among others almost all the men constituting th 
present Government. 

Historians of the late Italian war threaten to be very numerous in 
France. Not less than fifteen works on the war, some of them by 
writers already well known, are announced at p nt by different Paris 
publishers. In the list of authors stand M. Amédée de Césena, former 
chi f editor of the Pat ind of the ¢ t l, M. J. Richard, one 
of the dire« tors f the MD ‘, nd M. B } nt ] t! , = Deputy-To ag a 
he is called, of the Legislative ork of the last named 


Assembly. The v 
1 
i 


writer is announced to be partly in rhyme and partly in prose. 


Francis Liszt, the famous pianoforte player and composer, has just 
published at Paris a little work entitled “Des Bohémiens et de leur 
Musique en Hongriec.” The author, it will be remembered, is a 


isiastically attached to his country. 

An historical work of deep research, the “ History of the Ifouse of 
Hohenzollern during the Middle Ages,” is among the recent publications 
if the French press. The book, originally written in German, by Pro- 
fessor Schacfer, has been translated into Fi by desire of the Paris 
Historical Soci ty. 

The Emperor o 
Palaouzoff, entitled “T 
Wallachia,” an Russian 
Armenia,” by M, Emine. 

The first volume of a * IList 
notice ( Beviicksich 
Morals in England,” has just appeared at Leipzig. 
fessor Gatschenberger. 


Hungarian by birth and enth 


neh 


f Russia has accepted the dedication of a work by M 

; ftouman Hlospodarats of Moldavia and 
: : 1 - 

translation of another, ‘ The History of 


int 


th 
Line 


ry of English Literature, with particular 
tigun ot the History of Politics and 
The author is Pro- 


he sonderes 


Two other works of interest which have recently appeared in Germany 
are a “ History of the Literature of the French Revolution,” by S« hmidt- 
Weissenfels; and “ Frederick the Great and Katharine the Second,” a 
historical sketch, by K. von Schlozer. 


Ohe Theatres. 

The theatrical season is now fairly drawing to its close, for although 
some time will elapse before the doors of several of the houses are ac- 
tually shut, we can hardly anticipate any novelty of importance till 
autumn brings with it a refreshed public and awakens the spirit of 
managers, 


| 
| 


her, 


At the Adelphi there is a new version, by Mr. Planché, of a French 
vaudeville,— Un Capitaine de Voleurs,—which some years ago was seized 
upon by more than one English adapter. A sentimental cockney is 
mistaken for a noted robber, and in that capacity commands a gang of 
marauders, turning his unpleasant office to such good account, that he 
protects a young lady he is expected to rob, and thus merits her hand. 
The idea is not very ingenious, nor is the piece very striking, so that the 
title which is given to it—An Old Offender—scems applicable in more 
senses than one. 

Benefits are still the order of the day. Mr. G. Vining and Miss 
Wyndham, both of the Olympic, respectively invite the support of their 
patrons on Thursday and Friday next, and Mr. Webster, lessee of the 
Adelphi, will take his annual benefit on Saturday. 


Music. 
Dinorah, or Il Pellegrinaggio di Ploérmel (the Italian title of Meyere 


beer’s new opera) was produced at Covent Garden, not on Saturday as 
announced, but on Tuesday. So much has already been said about this 


| work, ever since its first production at the Opéra Comique, both in the 


Paris and London journals, that most musical readers must be aware of its 
character and subject. We may say, therefore, in general terms that, 
instead of being one of the grand and imposing lyrical tragedies on 
which Meyerbeer’s reputation is founded, it is a piece of the semi-serious 
kind, in which the comic element is blended with the romantic and senti- 
mental. The subject is the simplest possible: it is the despair and mad- 
ness of a village girl whose lover has suddenly left her on what was to 
have been her wedding day, and her restoration to reason and happiness 
by his return ; the subject, in so far, of Paisiello’s fine old opera of Nina, 
The incidents introduced to account for the youth’s departure and retarn 
are rather clumsily contrived, but they serve to bring about interesting 
and affecting situations. The poor girl herself is a sweet creation. 
Wandering about incessantly, followed by her little goat, and looking for 
him whose image, in all the moods of her unsettled mind, is always before 
she inspires a sympathy heightened by the truth, feeling, and ten- 


| derness with which the part is performed by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, 


the young and charming actress’ of the Théitre Lyrique. The interest, 
however, centres entirely in the rustic heroine; the lover being rather 
an unprepossessing personage; and one cannot help fecling that after all 


he is too good for him. The part of Hoel, in truth, is an ungrateful 
one; and Graziani, though a good actor, makes little of it. There isa 
comic character, a clown, whose ludicrous poltroonery is acted by Gar- 
doni in a way which shows that he has no small talent as a baffo, 


rhe musie of this opera displays the extent and variety of Meyerbeer’s 
It is as ful! of individuality—as entirely his own—as anythin 
he has ever written. No one, hearing it for the first time, if at 
conversant with Meyerbeer’s compositions, would hesitate a moment 
about the authorship. But he has cast from him those means of effect 
which critics have regarded as being indispensable to him. We have no 
zrand choruses, no elaborate combinations of harmony; all is plain, 
simple, and melodious. The music is made up of airs and concerted 
pieces which charm every ear and touch every heart, and of orchestral 
accompaniments the most picturesque and delicious that can be imagined. 
The two or three choruses which occasionally occur, are short and of the 
simplest construction, 

Madame Miolan is a singer of the French school, but with its beauties 
and without its defects. Her flexibility of voice, and brilliancy of 
execution, are marvellous, while the natural beauty and sweetness of her 
voice are not impaired by a faulty method, Her taste appears to be pure 
and simple ; and feeling breathes in every note she utters. Her reception 
on Tuesday was enthusiastic in the extreme. Indeed the whole 
formance of the opera was a triumph, in which the illustrious author fad, 
as he ought, the greatest share. He was called for at the end of every 
and when he was led forward by Mr. Costa, the house, cach time, 
rang with acclamations. 


genius. 


act ; 


An Italian 


There has also been an operatic novelty at Drury Lane. 


| version of Verdi's V pres Siciliennes, under the title of I Vespr Siciliani, 


was performed on Wednesday. The opera was got up with a care and 
completeness which did credit to the management; and the two prin- 
cipal parts were powerfully acted and sung by Titiens and Mongini. 
But it is a ponderous work, in which the composer's own platitudes and 
commonplaces are blended with laborious endeavours to imitate the 
depth and solidity of the German school. It has had some success at 
the Grand Opéra of Paris, for which theatre it was composed ; hence, we 
presume, the Drury Lane Lessee was induced to announce it at the 
beginning of the season, and he has done well to keep faith with the 
public, even when he could profit little by doing so, seeing that his 


theatre closes this evening. 


It is rumoured, with what foundation we know not, that Mario has 
been offered the directorship of the Grand Opéra of Paris. 

The Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, is to close on Saturday, the 
20th of August. The performances of this theatre are all that remains 
of the “ season,” which will then come to an end. 

The sisters Marchisio, the soprano and contralto, whose success in 
Italy we mentioned some time ago, are engaged at the Paris Grand 
Opéra, and, it is said, are to make their début in Rossini’s Semiramide, 
which is about to be produced on the French stage for the first time. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
toosey's Operatic Album is one of the most elegant publications of its 
class, It is a collection of a hundred gems from the most favourite 
operas of the day, arranged for the pianoforte so as to form solo pieces for 
that instrument. ‘The arrangement is executed with taste and skill, and 
the effect of these lovely airs, so performed, is delightful. The volume 


| is exceedingly handsome—the paper and engraving are of the first quality 


—and the work is embellished with pictorial representations of striking 
scenes in the various operas. 

Boosey’s Shilling Tutors for the Pianoforte, the Violin, the Flute, and 
the Concertina, are works which combine great utility with | 
cheapness. No book of instructions for singing or performing on any 
instrument can serve as a substitute for the oral lessons of a master ; 
but, as subsidiary to such lessons, may be of the greatest value. If th 
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precepts are clearly and correctly given, they can always be referred to 
with advantage ; and every good work of the kind contains a body of 
examples and exercises to aid the learner in his solitary practice. These 

uigites are united in the “ tutors” before us; and we hope that the 
publishers will extend the series to other instruments, and particularly 
to the violoncello, which, of all instruments, is the most suitable to the 
amateur who aspires to the character of a = musician. Besides the 
Tutor for the Violin, there is a separate publication, at the same price, 
for that instrument, consisting of one hundred exercises and studies ex- 
tracted from the works of the great masters. This ample selection from 
the compositions of Spohr, Kreutzer, Campagnoli, Rode, Baillot, Ernst, 
De Bériot, and many others, forms a complete course of practice for the 
violin. 

Signor Fabio Campana, though not, we believe, a dramatic composer, 
is distinguished for the merit of his vocal morceaux de salon. We gene- 
rally find in them smooth and flowing Italian melody, with a richness of 
accompaniment which belongs to the German school. Such is the 
character of four Romances (Lonsdale and Co.) entitled, ‘‘ Addio a 
Roma,” “Ahi, mi si spezia l’anima,” ‘ Malinconia,”’ and “ Addio a 
Lugano,” which we recommend to the lovers of true Italian song. 


An Italian version, from the elegant pen of Signor Maggioni, of the 
comic ballad sung by the merry country girl in Zhe Creation—“ D’amor 
per umil giovane,” (the same publishers,) is neatly executed, and the 
words go “ trippingly on the tongue” along with Haydn's lively music, 

We have frequently received pleasure from Mr. Joseph Calkin’s vocal 
compositions. They are always in a pure and classical style, and evince 
a mind imbued with literary taste and feeling. His ballad, *‘ Priscilla,” 
| a late Jullien and Co.,) is (as he states) suggested by Long- 
ellow’s poem, Miles Standish ; the words being a lyrical version of the 
remarkable passage in that poem descriptive of the inner life of so many 
suffering women—Patience, Reserve, and Silence. Mr. Calkin’s verses 
are musical, and his music has beauty and expression. Another ballad 
from the same pen, “ Life’s sunny hours,” (Chappell and Co.,) a loyer’s | 
appeal to a cruel mistress, is simple, melodious, and impassioned. 

Mozart's Twelfth Mass, arranged for the Pianoforte or Harmonium by 
Henry Smart, raga is a work equally conducive to the instruction 
and delight of the student. He will find, placed under his hands by one 
of the most eminent English musicians, a condensation of Mozart's eccle- 
siastical chef-d’ceuvre, so as to enable him to perceive and comprehend the 
construction and beauties of the score. And it is impossible to hear this 
divine music, even played on the pianoforte, without being charmed by 
its melody, its clearness, its profound combinations, and its strong ex- 
pression, ‘They who study this sublime work by the help of Mr. Smart's 
arrangement, will understand and enjoy it all the more when they come | 
to listen to it, clothed in all the choral and orchestral riches of Exeter | 
Hall. | 

Two songs, “ Alla vita che t’ arride,” and “ Volta la terrea fronte alle | 
stelle,” (Lonsdale and Co.,) from Verdi's newest opera, Un Ballo di | 
Maschera, are very pleasing specimens of that work. They are in dif- 
ferent styles; the one sentimental and pathetic—the other quaint and | 
playful; but both are in Verdi's best manner, graceful and melodious, 
with considerable freshness. We wonder that so successful and popular 
a piece has not yet been brought on the London stage. 

Mademoiselle Fanny Puzzi, the daughter of our celebrated cornist, is 
not only a fine pianist, but has no small talent as a composer. Her 
Nocturne, entitled ‘Le Rendezvous,’ is a very charming piece for the 
drawing-room. ‘The theme is in a melodious, vocal style; and is treated 

| 
| 





with great fancy and brilliancy. It demands, however, a performer of 
more than ordinary powers. 





BIRTHS, 
On the 18th of July, at Biarritz, the Wife of M. Wyvill, Esq., jun., M.P., of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d, at Nettleworth Hall, Nottinghamshire, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colo- 
lonel Fitzherbert, of a daughter. | 
On the 22d, at Dover, the Wife of Captain E, F. Du Cane, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, of a son. | 

On the 22d, at 2, The Circus, Greenwich, the Wife of Mr. W. C. Bennett, of | 
a son, 

On the 23d, at No. 10, Glocester Crescent, Hyde Park, the Wife of Colonel Wil- | 
loughby, C.B., of a daughter. | 

On the 23d, at the residence of her father, Mr, Alderman Copeland, M.P., Bushey, | 
Herts, the Wife of William C. Capper, Esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, of a | 
daughter. | 

On the 25th, at 29, Chesham Street, the Wife of W. R. Ormsby Gore, Esq., M.P., | 
of a daughter. | 

On the 26th, at 21, Lowndes Square, the Marchioness of Winchester, of a | 
daughter. 

On the 26th, at 52, Chester Square, the Wife of Sir Frederick William Heygate, 
Bart., M.P., of ason. 


MARRIAGES, } 

On the 13th July, at the parish church, Brighton, Sydney Darling, Captain 9th 
Regiment, second surviving son of the late General Sir Ralph Darling, G.C.H., to | 
Rebecca Wilelmena, second daughter of the late Austin Cooper, Esq., of Kilmore 
House, county Tipperary. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Robert, second son of Joseph Goff, | 
Esq., Hale Park, Hants, to Una Cameron Barclay, daughter of Lieut.-General Lau- 
tour, C.B., K.H., Col. of 3d (King’s Own) Light Dragoons. } 

On the 2Ist, at Windsor, the Rev. William Crawford Bromehead, Assistant-Chap- 
lain in the Presidency of Bengal, youngest son of the Rev. A. Crawford Bromehead, 
of Newbold, near Chesterfield, to,Charlotte Henrietta, youngest daughter of the late 
Lawrence Omerod, Esq., of Bankside, Rossendale, Lancashire. 

On the 26th, at St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Pownoll William Phipps, B.A., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, second son of the late Colonel Pownoll Phipps, K.C., 
H E.I.C.8., of Oaklands, Clonmel, Ireland, to Elizabeth Dampier, only daughter 
of Shuckburgh Risley, Esq., of Mecklenburgh Square. | 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th June, at Spanish Town, Jamaica, Robert Barlow Gardiner, Esq., 
late Civil Engineer for the county of Middlesex, and Chief Engineer of Roads and 
Bridges in the said island, aged forty-one. 

On the 5th July, on board the Ottawa, in the Red Sea, Sophia Victoria, Wife of 
Captain E. B. Prescott, 33d (Duke of Wellington’s Regiment), aged twenty-five. | 

m the l4th, at 27, George’s Square, the Wife of Vice-Admiral Loch, aged sixty. 

On the 17, at 19, St. James’s Square, Bath, Elizabeth, Relict of Colonel William 
Swinton, and daughter of the late Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. | 

On Wednesday, the 20th, at 186, Piccadilly, Agnes, fourth daughter of the late 
Major-General James Allan, C.B., Colonel 50th (Queen’s Own) Regiment. 

On Friday the 22d, at Dover, Richard Tattersall, Esq., of Hyde Park Corner, in 
his seventy-fifth year, 

On the 23d, Colonel Austen, of Kippington, Sevenoaks, aged eighty-four. 

On the 17th, at Fortfergus, county of Clare, the residence of Major W. H. Ball, 
after a short illness, the Hon. and Ven. William O'Grady, Archdeacon of Kil- 
mucduagh , : 
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Saturd, Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
j ae 
3 per Cent Consols, 95 
Ditto for Account ... 95 
3 per Cents Reduced . 95) 
New 3 per Cents .... 904 
Long Annuities “ae 
Annuities 1885 .......... =— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .... 223 
India Stock, 104 perCent .. — | j -—— 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem. 30pm. | 3 31 3 
Exchequer Bonds, 185Y ..... 5 | —— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent . «| 6 dis. S. 6 3 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Amstrian . ccccccccccccess 5p.Ct. 62 j French ...ccscesceees oee4bp.Ct.) —— 
Belgian ....... .44— | 973 | Mexican . 3 — | 1 
Ditto.... -24— —— | Peruvian ee 4— $0 
Brazilian... .56 — | 103} | Portuguese 1853. - 44) 
Buenos Ayres . 6—- | — Russian ........ 7 } -—S 
Chilian... 6 — | 103 Sardinian , ft — 854 
Danish . 5 — 101} Spanish t= 44 
DIGEO 2. cc cccccccceccccces $- i= Ditto New Deferred 3 — | 323 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — GER ft BND PUIG c ccncccccccsencces —- 
Ditto... er 1003 =, Turkish.... . ‘— 903 
French . —— Venezuela. 5 = 4) 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— | Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter, .....0+ee00+] 98) Australasian ......cseeeeeeeeeee 4 
Caledonian.......ccese0% 83} British North American, ee 54 
Chesterand Holyhead .. — City * 63 
Eastern Counties........ a 59 ' Colonial ° 32 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ —_— Commercial of London ......... -— 
Glasgow and South-Western... -— {| Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd 16 
Great Northern.... 103 b EAREER .cccccccccses eceesecooes 48} 
Great South. and West. -_ ' London and County ........- 303 
Great Western ba8 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Austre 20} 
Lancashire and Yor! r 95 London Joint Stock 304 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... London and Westminster . ‘a 
London, Brighton ,& South Co 110 National Bank .......+++++ . -- 
London and BRiackwall......... | 66: National Provincial 1h 
London and North-Western,.... oh New South Wales.. 
London and South-Western....| 95 Oriental ......++0+ 393 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 353 Provincial of Ireland, 71h 
Midland ...... Scenceececesesens 104} South Australia...... 31 
Midland Great Western _— Union of Australia. 48 
North British... ee res Union of London. 25 
North-Eastern—Berw 934 Unity... ccccceccecs ee _—S 
North-Eastern—York 753 | Western Bank of Londo -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) Bi} ,» Docxs— i 
Scottish Central ....0+.eeee0e00+ 111} East and West India........... 120 
Scottish Midland......... a —_ LONGO .... cee eeceee ees 71; 
South Eastern and Dover 73) St. Katherine . j 34 
Eastern of France...... _ Victoria ..ccccscccccseccceseses _— 
East Indian ........+6+. 97% MIsCFLLANEOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourne —_— | Australian Agricultural,....... | 29 
Grand Trunk of Canada 33} British American Land, 27 
dian Peninsula oe 96 Canada ....... - 
Great Western of Canada .... 1a2 Crystal Palace .... ly 
Paris and Lyons ..... teense oe 334 Electric Telegraph .... +} 1063 
Mixnes— General Steam..... -—- 
Australian,....... eeveeeees eeee -— London Discount .. 34 
Brazilian Imperial....... — National Discount. 3y 
Ditto St. John del Rey... -_ | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 76} 
Cobre Copper...... oi 44 | Royal Mail Steam...........+.. 49 
Rhymney Lron,......... eheddahs 22} South Australian ..........5+.. 34} 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. ‘ . Per ton. 
> > Ss , Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 © ..£0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 eon, la. 26 6. ¢ +6 
Mexican Dollars .....+.++++++6+ © 5 14 | Lead, British Pig... 2410 0... 25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 2% Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 0 © ¢ 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 29. 
. 8. a & ro s. . & 
Wheat,R.O0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 46tois Fine...... 64t0 66 | Indian Corn. 32 to 53 
i 3 5 









Fine...... O— 0 Foreign,R. Peas, Hog... 35—38 | Oats, Feed.. 23—25 
Red, New. 38 —42 White F. Maple .. 36 — 39 | ri 2 
Fin White .... 35—37 


Blue ...... O— 0 
ee Beans, Ticks 37 — 42 
New ....+. 2—46 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Marrow... 43—48 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 












For the Week ending July 23 
Wheat ..... 44s. lld. | Rye ... . 388.108, Wheat.... 478. 1d, | Rye ....... 36°. lla, 
Barley ..... 30 7 Beans.. . 46 «10 Barley .... 30 11 Beans - 46 7 
Oats ....... 25 Il Peas ....... 39 1 Oats ...... 25 5S 14 Peas....... 4 67 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .,,.-.+++++ per sack 46s. to 50s.| Butter—Best Fresh, I4e. 0d. dor. 
Becends .cccecccecccccccccesece 36 — 40 Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 51. 8s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 31 — 33 Racon, Irish ......-++++ per cwt. 668. — 20a, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 20 6 — Sl Cheese, Cheshire, fine ..... esvee SH — 68 
American ar — 27 Derby, pale ‘4 — 70 
— 27 Hams, York .. 6 — % 





Canadian 
Bread, 


Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 8s. Od 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





NEWGATE AnD LEaDENRALL.* CATILE MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at TRE 
s. d. sd s. d. s. da. s. d. s. ad CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 2to3 s8tod 0 .... 4 Oto 4 Atod lO Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 6—40—4 6 .... 4 2—4 S8—5 0) Reasts., 4,140 4 
Veal... 3 O—3 B—4 4 .n. 3 B— 4 £— 4 B_ Sheep..28,900 
Pork 3 0—4 O—4 4 1... 3 C—4 O— 6 CG Calves... 325. 
Lamb 48—5 O0O—5 4... 5 O—5 6—6 O Pigs... 440 
* To sink the offal, per § Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 


6@s. to 75s. Down Tege ..... 
so — 140 Half-bred Weth 
56 — 68 Leicester Fleeces .. . 
o— 80 Combing Skins ...... -- 13 


Weald of Kent Pockets.. «+e perlb. 197. to 2¢d 













HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wrirecnaret. 
Hay, Good ....+.... S0s. to 85 - fs. to 92s 


o— 0 


CUMBERLAND. 
92s. to 100s. 
70 8 











Inferior oe — 
New . mo =— 50 — &4 - 6 — 
Clover ....00. —0 .. .. 1S — 118 100 — 110 
Wheat Straw _ Oo — 3 ss — 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 9¢.to 5s. Sd. 
Congou, fine .......++.. 21-2 5 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 7 — 6 4 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 40-5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb,. © 5) — O &, 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt.41 6 — 42 ¢ 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d. Guano, Peruvian,.perton,.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 558. 0d. Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.55 3 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 47s. 0d. to 75s. 0d. TOWN ....cceeeees 36 — 080 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6¢., Rape Oil, English refined 36 6 — 57 © 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. 8}. Brow 35 0 — 36 0 

WestIndiaMolasses.... 13s. Od.to 17s. 6¢d.' Linseed Oil....... -28 9 —29 @ 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil + 38 0 — 43 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0Os.to Os. Palm Oil.......+-++++ ooo 46 0 — 47 0 

” Shaw e=— 6 Linseed Oil-cake, perton.190 0 —195 @ 
York Regents.... © | Coals, Hettome.......esee 1 4 —- 0 : 
-_ @ 





Scotch ., sceessecereseveses O — O TOES . ese ereeeeees 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATR 
Last Week but Three of Mr. Cuances Kean’s Manage 
ment.—On Monpay, and during the Week, will be prese: — 
THE CORSICAN BROTHE for Six Nights only 
bien and Louis dei Franchi, by Mr. C. Kean To concly = 











with A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM soit 
HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by 
FREDERIC E. CHURCH (painter of the Great Fall, 


Niagara), is being exhibited daily by Messr-~ 
Lithographers to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 
New Bond Street. Admission One Shilling. 


heie — 


168, 


STAL ?p AL ACE _— Arrangements 


for Week ending Sarcunpry Avcorss ath. 






Mospay and Terspay—Open at 9.—Annual Fete of the 
Society of Odd Fellows ; Display of GREAT FOUNTAINS 
on Trrspay; Weronespay to Fairpay—Open at 10. Admis 
sion One Shilling ; Children under 12, Sixpence 

Sarcapay—Open at 10.—Mr. Manns’ Benefit; Grand Vo 
eal and Instrumental Concert. Admission, Half-a Crown 
Children, One Shilling. 

Suxpay—Open at 1.30.—To Shareholders gratuitously by 








Tickets 
ason Tickets, One and Two Guineas each; 
Avan. 30, 1860. May be had at the Crystal 


Exeter Hall ; and the usual Agents 


THE KEAN TESTIMONIAL.— 


available to 
Palace; at 2, 











SUBSCRIPTIONS oe the TESTINGNS Al. to be pre 
sented to CHARLES KE , Esq., 1 A be received 
by the following Bankers :— 

Messrs. COUTTS and Co., St nd London 
The UNION BANK, Pall Mia! 
And Messrs. ROBARTS, CUR TIS, ud Co 
Also at Sams’, 1, St. James Stre Mive ut s, 23, Old 
thond Street ; T. Cuarrace’s, New Bond Street; and Keren, 





Paowsr, and Co., Che ageide 

QourH | RALIAN BANKING 
kJ COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaid 


and Gawler Approved dratts negotiated 
Every description of banking busi 


Port Adelaide, 
and sent for collection 











ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonics through the Com 
pany s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London 
bh ILLIAM PURDY, Manager 
hamden, Daly 1, 1859 
HE RUPTURE SOCIETY. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Prinee Consort 
This Society was established in the Year 1804, for the pur 
pose of supplying trusses to the necessitons classes 
The number of patients assisted by the Society to Mivsem 
won Day Last, Was 48,665 
Donations and subscriptions are thankfully received by 
the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet Street the Collector, 
Mr. John Jeffery, 9, Calthorpe Street, Gray's ‘Im nu Road nd 
by the Secretary, at 9, Old Jewry Chi unbers, Old Jewry 
K.¢ 
By order, Wa. Mo y Tavirn, Se 
T EET H.—By her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che 
mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.--Mr. EPURAIM MOSSE 
LEY, sole inventor and patenter.—A new, o val, and in 
raluable invention, consisting in the adaptation. with the 
most absolute perfection s ss, of CHEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA RU} k, t lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp ed@ are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural clasticity, hitherto wholl 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most un rring 
accuracy, are secured; while, from the » 
bility of the agents employed, the greate> 
to the adjoining tecth when loose or ’ 
the absorption of the gums '. Lower Gi 
Grosvenor Square, Londen; 4, Gay Str 
Fidon Square, Neweastle-on- Ty ne 


YEDSTE ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
) —WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 


gest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 





at once the ls 








to the public, and marked at prices »portionate with those 
that have tended to make his cstablishment the most dis 
tinguished in this country 
Bedsteads, from. 12s. 64. te 207. Os. each 
Shower Baths, from. ~ &s. Od. to 6! Os. each 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from.. fis, Od. to 7). 7s. each 
All other kinds at the same rat 
Pure Colza Oil........+ teense 49. 3¢. per gallon 





‘SU BSTITUTE 


NICKEL SILVER, 


FOR 


introduced 


PERF ECT 


REAL 


ITE 


SILVER.— The 





more than twenty yearsazgo by WILLIAM &S. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 


to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use 
lly or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
shed from real silver. 
A small useful plate chest containing a set, guaranteed of 
frst quality for finish and durability, as follows— 
4 
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£s.4d. £ ad 
12 Table Forks......+...+ 3.00 3Wwe 
12 Table Spoons 3°06 10 0 
12 Dossert Forks . 22060 2100 
12 Dessert Spoons . 220 200 
12 Tea Spoons..... 1100 1180 
6 Ege Spoons, ut o1n0 1:10 
0106 ole 
0136 O10 

: Salt ‘decom, elt bowls. o4e 0 50 o¢60 O76 
! Mustard do. git. bowl... 0 20 06 030 0 39 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 30 O 050 870 
i Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 40 11 76 L120 LO 
1 Butter Knife......... 036 86 59 070 0 80 
i Soup Ladle..... 6130 ©1176 1060 110 
1 Sugar Sifter...... . 040 049 0 569 O 86 
Total....... M6 WIS 17149 2 49 

Anv article to be had singly at the same prices An oak 


* te contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e. 2. 15s. Tea and yr sets, cruet and liqueur frames, 
rs, candlesticks at proportionate prices. All kinds 
plating done by = patent process 


| ae S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
itimstrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Vlate, Nickel Silver and Bri nia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Iiot- water Dishes, Sto Fenders, Marble Chimney 
Kitchen Ranges, L ‘licrs, Tea Urns and 
es, Tea-trays, Clocks, y, Baths and Toilet 
a Lng ay Iron and cscs Kedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, s i, ta 
2, and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
Usnson. Established 1820. 
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DAY and SON, 
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| John Howell 


> Ww ’ 
EW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
WEALTH .—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIPE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 
10,0004. CONSOLS payable during Le IFE 
5000’, CONSOLS payable at DE 
For a premium of One Guinca 
bility 
No 











No other charge nor lia- 


Medical Examination. No references to friends re 


quired 
Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &, to 
be made to = J. Fannance, Managing Director, at the 
Chie f Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 


United Kingdom. 


INSURANCE 


SACKVILLE 


Agents wanted throughout the 


ort BRITISH 
4 COMPANY 
61, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, 


STREET, DUBLIN 
Incorporated bu Roval Charter and Act of Parliament 
1869 
New Assurances during the Eats year 


Yielding in New Premiums 


Protit realized since the last se opte nnial in-} 
" 0 
Vestigation ....ccccccccescccscvcvecesscecs ) 126,629 5 ¢ 
Bonas declared of 1/. 5s. per cx nt per annum on every policy 
opened prior to Docember 3ist 1858 


£31,345 16 5 


asreecived in 1858 
LONDON 





BOARD 
Sir Peren Lat Alderman, Chairm 
Joun TL. Giuesxsis, Bsq., Deputy-Chairmar 
William Borradaile, Esq Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Peter Northall Laurie, Esq 
C. 4. Knowles, Esq. Qt ' 
Atexanxnprs Don, Exq., Lancaster Place, 
Baw s—Union Bank of London 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Offiee, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, Eu ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


MHE MUTUAL LIFE SU 


Rik, m 





Solicitor 





ASSUR ANCE 





SOCTETY (established a.p. 1834), No , King Street, 
Cheapside, London 
Directors 

George Nattcock, Esq., 4,| Valentine Knight, Esq., 3, 

Carlton Street Cornwall Terrace, Rege at's 
James Burehell, Esq., 34, Park 

Gordon Square James er =e Esq., 
Ar hn ¢ layton, Esq., 10, Lan Whitehall Ya 

caster Place, Strand Francis ~irech ag Eaq., 





the Elms, Bracknell Berks 
Richard Kowe, Esq., 7, Ar 

thur Street West 
Samuel William 


Solomon Cohen, Esq., Canon= 
bury Place 

Thomas Dakin, Es 
church Lane 


q., 25, Ab 
Rowsell, 














Rd. Francis Davis, Esy., 16, Esq., Cheapside 
Cannon Street Marmaduke Blake Sampson, 
William Chapman Harnett, “4 , Lombard Street 
Psy., 7, Great St. Helen's Fred Wilkins, Esq., 
John Mollett, Esq., Austin Winchester 
friars Passage 
Truste 
John Clarke, Esq., 1d ah Robinson, Esq 
Joseph Carrington Ridgway, ; I Finchback Stringer, 
bay ‘ Esq 
fudit 
James Reeve William Thoms 1s Hooper, and 
William Hardy, Esqs 
Ranker The Un of London 
‘ itor —William Bu Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster 
r m-—Wim. Brinton, Esq., M.D., 20, Brook Street, 


Grosvenor Square 








Surgeom—Matthias Rowe, Esq., Surbiton Hill 
ietua -Charles Ingall, Esq 
is # purely Mutual Life Assuran Society, with a 
‘ il of 320,0007. invested in Government and real se 
curities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
premiums, and all belonging to the members The assurances 
in force are 1,372,000/., and the income 60,0001. per annum 
rh s offered by the Society are—an annual 
divisio , Every member shares in them after pay 
me at af two yenrts p ms 
ash mt and balance shect of the Society's assets 
and li abilit ies are annually published, and circulated among 
the members and generai public 





The bonuses on the policies becoming claims have averaged 
more than 2) per cent per annum 

Every member has one vote, and can attend and vote at all 
General Courts A policy for any amount above 500) en 
titles the member to two votes, and for any amount ebove 
1000/. to three votes 

The last annual report, 





cash account, and balance sheet 
may be had on a written or personal application to the 
Actuary, or to any of the Society's country agents. To the 
report and accounts is appended a list of bonuses paid onthe 
claims of the year 1858 





No extra charge for joining voluntcer rifle or artillery 
corps 
CHARLES INGALL., Actuary 
The Mut ~y. Life Assurance Offic 39, King Street, 
Cheapside, I 


3 William IV 


NC 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 


YCONOMIC LIFE ASSURA 


|: 


4 SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Established 1523 
Directors 
Rorert Bippeirn, Esq. Cheirman 
Wittiam Rowrnu, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 


Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Rear-Admiral R. Gordon 


A. Kingsford Barber, 
Henry Barnett. Esq 


Esq 


The Kt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie, | Charles Morris, Bag 
M.P George Kettilby Rickards, 
Edward Charrington, Esq | Esq 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq Aug. K. Stephenson, Esq 
Auditors 


John Gilliam Stillwell, Esq 
Richard Taylor, Esq 
M.D. Oxon, 


Esq 
HMeury Roberts, Esq 
Physician— William Emmanuel Page, 






11, Queen cog May er 
Surgeon—Benjamin Trav Esq., F.R.C.S., No. 49, Dover 
Stre Piccadilly 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Fsq., No. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 

AS 





Aetuary—James John Downes, Esq »F.R 
Secretary—ALexandER Macponatp, Esq 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 


The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
SYSTEM 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Year 


Assets amounting to ceveccccececsccccs 40,000,000. 
ts existence t ociety has paid in 
ad in reduction of Bonus Liabi- 















sadsietestnoateien + 2,000,000. 
Reversions "Te muses have bee en added to 
Policies to the extent Of.....6.60..ee0e00+ 1,365,000. 
The last Bonus, declared in 1659, which 
a d 65/. per cent on the Premiums 
Paid, amounted to.. eevee 475,000 
Policies in force... .....+++« ° 7,S18. 
The Annual Income exceeds 260, 000. 





In pursuance of the invariable practice of ‘this Bo iety, in 
the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
daysof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will par- 
ticipate in the Division in 1864 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
plication to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 








M. a. aes at. 2% = Co. 


1 SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tinea in amanner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. | pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’'s Royal Distillery of Flowers, ste, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 





((\ 0 A L.—The GUINEA COAL 
| / COMPANY'S WALLSEND. Same as supplied to her 






the Nobility and 


Majesty and upw rds of a Thousand 
INEA per TON—all 


Gentry inthe We ond At ONE GU 
the Year Round. See “ Morning Post” and “ Chronicle,” 
October 16th and lth, 1858. Honarro Monoan, Secretary 
and Manager, 17, Wellington Street North, Strand ; te whom 
only all orders are to be sent. No Agents or Travellers em- 


ployed. 
VPN Fh > , i. 1 oo 
|: URNITURE, Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and IMlustrated by 300 En- 
cravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Bevrus, City 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Read. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15. Rosewood 
| or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus 
sels Carpets Sid. per yard 
S, W. SILVER 
warchouses, 66 and 67, 














and Co.’s outfitting 
Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
pr Tg India, and Chins or naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
W s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 

lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 











rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmantcaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertowa (opposite H. M. 


Dock yards), Woolwich 


7 y 
HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT,— 
HOOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS make a most 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to be in- 
finitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorea, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sanonn, 150, Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug- 
gists through the London wholesale houses 
areal ‘ "ORe Nur 

I AZENBY’S SAUCES, PICKLES, &e. 
4 —As sole successor and representative of the old esta- 
blished firm of EF. Lazenby and Son, I find it necessary to 
caution the public against the further imitations of my 
cards and labels, which have arisen from the continually in- 
creasing celebrity of the Sauces, Pickles, Condiments, &c., 
prepared by meat the original warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London. Marshall and Son, of 20, Strand, 
igainst whom an injunction was lately te d by the 
Court of Chancery for imitating the labe is attached to my 
Harvey's Sauce, are now attempting to obtain fortheir own 
articles the cover of a well-reputed na , by the employ- 
ment of a person named Charles, or Charles John, Lazenby, 
who has not, and never had, any business connection what- 
ever with the firm of BE. Lazenby and Son, nor with any of 
its present or former members. Having been informed that 
the town traveller lately in my service is going about 
London with a list of Marshall and Son's goods, printed in 
close imitation of mine, to solicit orders for Sauces, Pickles, 
&c. with cards and labels difficult to distinguish from mine, 
I beg to caution the trade generally that all articles pre 
pared or sold by me are labelled with my address, 6, Bd- 

wards Street, Portman Square, London 

WILLIAM LAZENBY, 


successor to BR. Lazenby and Sen.) 


M: APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers by special appoint - 

ment to the Queen, are the only Sheftield makers who sup- 

Their London Show Rooms, 





























ply the consumer in London 
67 and 68, 
by far the 
and TABLE 
direct from their 






Kino Witt 
Largest STOCK of BE LEC TR 
CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
Manufactory, Queen's Curcent Wonas 




















Susrriciy Fiddle Double King's Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn 
£a. d. £54. £5.04. £4. d. 
12 Table Forks, best quality 1 i¢ © 2140 3 00 3120 
, 1146 060 240 3 00 38130 
1702002340380 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 0 200 240 240 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto .. 01401703210 
8. dles, ditt 8 0 0100 0110 0130 
1 y Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 ©0106 ONO 01380 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto. ®©18 026030 0 386 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditt ©36056060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 © 6 1100 140 1188 
1 Butter Knife, ditto ©30050060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto . 0 0176 1 00 
€ Egg Spoons, (gilt o0ouo1l le 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16617 13621 46 





Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) &. 8s.; One 
| Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 M-ineb, 
; Full-size Tea and Cof- 




















| Jot 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24 
| fee Service, 9 Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£ ad £s.d. £a2.d 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 
Ivory Handles 240 3.60 4120 
| 1} Dozen Full-size C hee se ditto... 1 40 nue 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... 0 7 6 one 0166 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto......... 0 86 one 016 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers . 076 ole 0166 
1 Steel for Sharpening 030 040 060 
Complete Se 4160 6186 9166 





Messrs. Marrix'’s Table Knives still maintain their unri- 
valled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef. 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City, 

London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

> NT 

| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

—FATAL DISEASES.—More deaths are caused by 
three diseases than by all others. These mortal maladies are 
convulsions in children, chest complaints, and bowel com- 
plaints. Convulsions kill more children than scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, and small-pox put together. Chest 
complaints and bowel disorders commonly attack adults 
Holloway's renowned remedies possess undoubted power in 
warding off, arresting, and curing these grand contributors 
to our bills of mortality. The Ointment, well rubbed on the 
skin, passes to the affected organ, and exercises over it a 
wholesome influence, which enables it to resist or expel the 
subtle poison lurking in its substance and circulation. Th 
Pills exert the same preservative influence over every im- 
portant organ of the body. 

















794 


THE SPECTATOR. 





E COMMERCIAL DINING ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, 73, Cheapside. This Establishment is 
now REOPENED, under the management of Mr. R. Glover, 
from the London, Fleet Street. Dinner off the Joint, in the 
Coffee-room, with Vegetables, Bread and Cheese, &c., ad 
libitum, 1s. 6d. The Commercial Dinner of Soup, Fish, En- 
es, Joints, Sweets, and Cheese, ad libitum, 2s. 6d. Ladies’ 
Dining-room, with Female Attendant. Smoking Saloon. 
The best of everything at prices to suit the temper ef the 
times. _ Open on Sundays from 4 till 8. 


VULCANIZED INDIAR UBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
ted by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 
either. Hose and tubing foragricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India 
rubber kept in stock and made to order. Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty. 


PRIZE M EDAL, 











‘C PARIS EXHIBITION 1859. 
ETCALFE, BINGLE AND 

co.’Ss NEW’ PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal! and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metealfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per r OX ; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 


from Holles Street, London. 

Tw ThE NI’ 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAU NDRY, 
and Her Masesty's Lav npness says, that 
although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rict, axnp ormen Powper Srarcues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK POR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Gtascow anp up Lewsen. 


~ DINNEFORD'S __ “a 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for a— 


years sanctioned by the most 

eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
ion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
icate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
oo. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by. Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by al! respectable chemists throughout the Empire 


ki 


U MM ER DIE TT. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

“This is superior to any thing of the kind known.”— 
Lancet. Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists, who do 
not substitute inferior articles. The most wholesome part of 
Indian Corn; it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; for 
Breakfast, boiled simply with milk; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, blancmange, cake, &c.; and espe 
cially suited to the delic acy of children and invalids 
Packets, l60z. 8d. Paisley; 774, Market Street, Manches 
ter; Dublin; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 

’, 
MAPPYS “ SHILLING” RAZORS, 
Warranted good by the Makers. 

MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 

MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


APPIN’S DRESSING CASES AND 

















TRADE MARK. 








TRAVELLING BAGS. 8 

Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted............ . 1 

Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted ...... 22 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 

fitted — 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete 40 
do. with addition of Writing 

Materials, “patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 5 0 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 

Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 7 0 


Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 


Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 11 10 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 

with every necessary, very handsome, complete.... Id 5 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13 7 Lined 

oa fitted with 14 Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 

WROER soc cccccccccccccsecsccccesccceccceseceveevecece 215 
Morocco Leather Lady’ 8 Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 

fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete . 44 
Do. do. do. with addition of Writing 

Materials, Ink, and Light, complete . 5 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing ‘Bag, 

15 in. fitted with 28 Artictes complete. . . 10 0 
Levant Leather Lady’s Writing and Dressing Rag, 

.. 1b in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com- 

Sh UndN ih An LNines inex eivasdetewneadaeesaes 13 0 





ady’s gand Dressing Bag, 
15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 
Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 22 0 
A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for- 
warded by Post on reecipt of Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
Manufactory— Qu Ben's Curtery Wonxe, SHErristy. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTER® PATEN 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most efffctive invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be d ted and may 
be worn during sleep. A riptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the 4 two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufactu 
MR. WHITE, 238, Satya 5 my y 
A Bingle Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 314. 64. ; pos’ , ls. 
A Double Truss, 31s. bd. 428. . and 52s. 6d. ; postage, &. ‘ed. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. — 52s. on 
OWN WHITE, 


— csedlli. to be made 
FLastic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
@c. for VARICOSE YEIN6, ant ‘all cases of WEAK. 
WESS8 and ——e ING of the LEGs, SPRAINS, &c. They 
coteeenc ay — stocking + Te-'6d. to lee cache 


Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 

















| GEOGRAPHY. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price + 
ANDERINGS IN 
By Joun Lana, Author of “ Will he Marry 
her?” ‘ Ex-Wife,” &c. &c. 

Contains some interesting particulars 
personal observation, 
Topee, and other 
Mutiny. 

London : 


INDIA, 






obtained by 
regarding Nana Sahib, Tantia 
prominent characters in the late 





Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
‘arringdon Street. 


In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. the Second Edition of 





] ANDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. With Questions. 
Translated from the German of Piitz, by the Rev. 
R. B. Paui, M.A., and edited by the! ate Rev. T'no- 
MAS KERCHEVER ~~ M.A. 
Also, by the same Edito 
1u ANDBOOK of MEDLEVAL HISTORY and 


GEOGRAPHY. is. 6d 
. HANDBOOK of 
5s. 6d. 
* The leading characteristic 
their exceed simplicity, the 
which they are arranged, the 


‘MODERN 





HISTORY and 


of these Handbooks is 
excellent order with 
completeness of their 











details, and the remarkable accuracy and elaborate 
erudition which they exhibit in every page. They 
have this further advantage, which it is impossible to 
over-estimate—that they bring down their respective 
subjects to the very latest period, and present us with 
the results of the most recent investigations of the 


critics and antiquaries by whom they have been dis- 


cussed.”"— Dublin Review. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS, 
BY L. CONTANSEAU, PROFESSOR OF TIE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, EAST INDIA MILI- 
TARY COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE. 
NONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL  DIC- 
) TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES, specially compiled from the best and 
most recent Authorities for the Use of English Persons 
studying French. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Post 8vo. price 1Cs. 6d. 
College, Sandhurst 
King’s College, London ; 
Cheltenham College ; in 
Marlborough College; and in 


This Dictionary is now in | tary 
use in the East India Mili 
tary College, Addiscombe ; 
the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich; the Koyal Mili- ' Christ’s Hospital, London 
CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POE 
FRANCAIS; a Reading Book selected from the 
French Authors from the Age of Louis XIV. to the 
Present Day. In use at Addiscombe, Woolwich, 
&e. Fifth and cheaper Edition .... Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 
LATION; a Series of Instructive and Entertaining 
Pieces, with Notes and Suggestions exhibiting 
parison of French and English Idioms, Fourth Edition, 
3s. 6d. 
CONTANSEAU’ COMPENDIOUS FRENCH 
GRAMMAR; with Foot-Notes, and Exercises on 
each Part of Speech and on each Rule of Syntax. 
Third Edition, revised ....... 
London : Lonomay, Green, Loneman, 








a Com- 








and Rosi =a, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
This day is published, Part III. of 
KEITH JOUNSTON’S 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


CONTENTS : 
SCOTLAND (Two Plates), with Index to $9250 Names 
on the Map. 
EUROPE, with Index to 2120 Names on the Map. 
DENMARK and ICELAND, with Index to 2000 

Names on the Map; HANOVER, BRUNSWICK, 

&e., with Index to 1180 Names on the Map—( One 

Plate). 

SWEDEN and NORWAY, 
on the Map. 

This Atlas will be Completed in Ten Parts, Price 
10s. 6d. each, and will form a handsome Volume, con- 
sisting of aSeries of Forty-eight Original and Authen- 
tie Maps, beautifully Engraved and Coloured, with « 
special Index to each Map. 

WiLu1amM Biackwoop and Sons, 
London, 


‘BRASS and IRON 


with Index to 1630 Names 





Edinburgh and 


[[ANDsome “BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned , Plain 


Iron Redsteads for Servants; every ription of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniturs : "a 
H EAL and SON’S ILLUS 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as 1 as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Herat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Be droom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Totte nham Court Road, 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 


the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 








2 


the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. ROW 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, is com 
pounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of 


the Oriental herbal, and of inestimable value in improving 
and beautifying the teeth, cradicating tartar and spots of 
incipient decay, imparting a pearl-like whiteness, streng th. 
ening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet an 
ure. Caution. — The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto,” &. 
are on the label, and A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, on the Government Stamp affixed on each box.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box,—Sold by them, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 
“— Beware of Spurious Tmitations 


‘A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEE ‘TH.— — 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, Fieet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW Esc RIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
This 


and will be found superior to any teeth before used. 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
Pe operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 

, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tisation. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





TRANS- | 


TRATED | 
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of LOMBARDY the 


. ie PLAINS 
BATTLE-GROUND of NATIONS.—Read the 
Eclectic for Avevsr, which contains also Articles on— 
Hero-Worship of Recent Authors—Wilson of Wood- 
vile—A Thunderstorm—The Peace—Visit to Burns’ 
Birthplace—Town and Forest, by the Author of 
** Mary Powell”—Well Dressing at Tissington, Der- 
byshire—Brief Notices, &e. 112 pp. Price Is. 6¢. 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge Street 
and Gray’s Inn Road. 


| THE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW 
REVIEW, for Avevsr, being No. 14 of ag 
United New Series, is this day published, price 
and contains: Art. l. Sir John Taylor Coleridge : an 
Mr. Buckle.—Art. 2. The Law of Railwa r 
Curiosities of Law—An English Borough in the rs yure 
teenth Century—C = stumnal of Romney.—Art. 4. The 
Jury System in England.—Art. 5, Selwyn’s Nisi 
Prius.—Art. 6. The Legal _Effect of War with refer- 
ence to Contraband,—Art, 7. The Politico-Economical 
View of Rent by the late Richard Jones.—Art. 8. The 

















Study of the Law in the Universities and Inns of 
Court.—-Dr, Leapingwell’s Manual of Roman Civi 
Law.—Vapers of the Law Amendment Society : L. The 





d ual Report of the Council for the Session 1858-9 ; 
Il. On the Present Position of Executors and Trus- 
tees.—Bar Examination Questions: Trinity Term, 
1859.—Report of the Committee of the Inns of Court. 


Notes of Recent Leading Cases.—Notes of New 
Beoks.—Events and Appointments of the Quarts 
xKe., Xe. 

ondon : Burrerwortus, 7, Fleet Street, 


Her Maj sty’s Law Publishers. 
Part LV. price 7d. 


ENC 'Y CLOPEDIA, 


Universal Knowledge for the 


Just out, 

VYHAMBERS’S 

/ a Dictionary of 
People. 

A wish has been expressed by many subscribers that 
publication of the Encyclop: edia should be ac- 
celerated so as to shorten the interval that must elapse 
before the work is fi nished. Messrs. Chambers hope 
to meet their wishes after the work has m 
further prog ress, and will give due notice before any 
change In the mode of public ation is mad« 

STEEL PLATE MAPS, 

Messrs. Chambers will issue Steel-plate Maps simul- 
taneously with the publication of the last Monthly 
Part of each volume. These Maps will illustrate the 
principal Countries mentioned in the volume to which 
they belong, and will be done up in a wrapper as a 
Suppleme utary Part, optional on the part of Sub- 
seribers to purchase. Those who wish to possess good 
Maps, illustrative of the Geographical portion of the 
Encyclopedia, may thus do so by a trifling extra outlay. 

Yearly Volumes will, in every inelude Steel- 
plate Maps of the principal Countries described within 
their pages. 


W. and R, 


the 


le some 


case 


Cuamepers, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 84d 
YHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ARTs. Part LXVIIL.--Juty 1859, Conrents: 

Page 
The Port ofthe World ... 42 
Adam de Craponne..... 4 

an Hone st 


Pag 
Through the Floods in 


Piedmont 








* Our Farm of Four Acres, How to Turn 

and the Money We Made PERRY 2.0 .0cccceccesere OF 

by It 3  Poem—Wa Speiorateye 45 
The Ing »pplic: ation of Cir Across the World. ... 49 

CROR nn nccccccvcccscoce 6 | A Romance througha Re d- 
Life Along Shore eeecceee 8 room Window. In Four 
Freaks in Plants... ll Chapters—Chaps. L. and 
Katie Challoner In Two II soerssecceee OF 

Chapters—Chap. 1... 12 The Anatomy of Time— 
Poem—* In Memoriam "'— Part II . 7 

Charlotte Bronte ...... 16 | The Climbing Club 
Pr. Siringem, Q.C.K.,.... 17 | The WillofPeterthe 





rea ‘ 
Pow try and Miscellanes a.. 64 
* God Defend the Right” 65 


Katie Challoner—Chap. LL. 19 
The Provincial in London 24 








Hop Villa ......+.0. ... 26 | Something like aConjuror 6¢ 
Shadows in a New Light 28 | Labyrinths .........00.. oy 
Life in the Ranks ....... 30 | ARomance throng ha Bed 
Poem —A Blind Man's voom Window — Chap- 
Thoughts ee ters III. and TV sece 
Sngland from the Caffe The Month: Science and 
Point of View eee 4 Arts 7 
The Anatomy of Time. In A Dangerons Experime nt 75 
Two Parts—Part I > | The Value of a 7 





The Oaks of Fairholme... 37 |Poem—The Diver... asa 
W. and R. Cuamepers, London and Edinbargh ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Part I. pi ice Ls. ¢ te 
WEE K,— 


This day is published, 


( ) . Pd : of = 


rature, Art, Scienc and 
Popular Information. Tllustrated by Leech, Tenniel 
Millais, H. K. Browne, C. Keene, Wolf, &c. Xc. 
CONTENTS : 
A Good Fight. Chapters I. to VIII. By Charles 
Reade. Illustrated by Charles Keene. 
The Grandmother’s Apology. By Alfred Tennyson 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 
Our Farm of Two Acres. Chapters l.and ll, By 


Harriet Martineau, 
English Projectiles. In 
Adams. 
Audun and his White Bear 
trated by John Tenniel. 


Three Chapters. By W. B. 


3y G. W. Dasent. Ilus- 


The Tail of a Tadpole ; and Spontaneous Generation. 
By G. Hi. Lewes. 

* Once a Week ;” and An Election Story. By Shirley 
Brooks. Illustrated by John Leech. 

Man among the Mammoths. With an Illustration. 

Magenta, sy Tom Taylor. lilustrated by J. E. 
Mi llais. 

Snakes and their Prey. By Arthur Clarence. 

rie Original Bun House. Illustrated by John Leech. 

Th ast tronomer’s Discovery. Illustrated by John 
Te ’ el. 

Gar l By A. A. Knox. 





By Edward Jesse. 


The Spider. Crab. 
By George Meredith, 


The Song of Courtesy. 
_trated by John Tenniel. 
Night and Morning. Illustrated by John Leech 
Ske tehing the Castle. Illustrated by John Leech 
The Queen of the Arena, Illustrated by John Leech. 
My Friend the Governor. Illustrated by John Tenniel. 
Guests at the Red Lion. Illustrated by C. Keene. 
On the Water. Tlustrated by J. E. Millais. 
An Old Church Library. By Charles Knight. 
Candle Making. By Dr. Wynter. 
Wine. By Philenus. 
London : Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Ius- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





POPULAR NOVELS 


TO BE HAD AT THE LIBRARIES 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
Edited by Lady Tuerrsa Lewis, 
One Volume, 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


3 vols. Post 8vo. 

“We speak with due deliberation when we say that 
this work is exceedingly similar to some of Sir Walter 
Scott’s best efforts. t is one of the best historical 
novels we have read for many years.”—Morning 
Chronicle. - 


THE STORY OF A LIFER: 


or, the Broad Arrow. 


“Those who have read Mr. Reade’s ‘ Never Too 
Late to Mend’ will find in *‘ Maida Gwynnam’ an | 

ually attractive and far more authentic-looking story. 
The book is written with great force and earnestness, 
and throws light on the vexed and diffienlt social 
question. ‘The Broad Arrow’ may take its place be- 
side Defoe’s stories for its life-like interest and graphic 
reality.”"— Atheneum. 

“We know no work, not excepting Charles Reade’s | 
famous work, ‘Never Too Late to Mend,’ that de- | 
scribes with more vivid intensity the passions and re- | 
grets which make up so much of life at our penal 
settlements.”—John Bull. 


THE VILLAGE BELLES. 
By the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 
Crown 8vo, 
“A charming story, charmingly 








ba. 


told.” — Morning 


Star. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the same Author, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


® “Here we have a Vicar of Wakefield sort of book, 
smelling sweet as new cut clover. No one writes in so 
idyllic and pure a way as the author of ‘ Mary 
Powell.’ ”"—Dublin University Magazine. 

“This is a thoroughly English story. The cha- 
racters are well drawn, and the conversations full of 
life and spirit. The author of * Mary Powell’ has in 
this picture of country life proved herself a literary 
Gainsborough.” — Athenawum. 


Rronarp Bextiey. New Burlington Street. 





STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“We have great pleasure in recommending these 
books, and consider that they do credit, on the whole, 
to both authors and publishers.” —/Press. 

* Neat little Guide-Books, well-printed, and so 
well written as to be good reading, apart from travel, 
while they are, at the same time, furnished with maps, 
itineraries, and practical information for travellers.”— 


Examiner. 
PARIS. 


A New and Revised Edition, containing 
instructions on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public 
Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French 
Money and Measures, a short History of Paris, its 
Government, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, 
Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs of 
Paris, &c., &c., with Plans of Paris, its Environs, and 
a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d 

** This is better than Galignani’s well-known Guide, 
because it is handier and cheaper, without sacrificing 
anything that can be of use to the traveller,”— 
Critic, 

“A workmanlike affair.”—Spece'ator. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

A New Gurpr to Jersry, GuERNsey, 
Sark, Herm, Jethou, and Alderney, with Notes on 
their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, Laws, 
&e., by F. F. Dauiy, Esq., of Guernsey, with a Gene- 
ral Map. Price 3s. 6¢, 

* This is the best guide we have seen.”—Spectator, 

**A good guide for visitors.”—Guernsey Comet, 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Gutpe to the Carmeprats of EnG- 
Land and Wates, with their History, Architecture, 
and Traditions ; Notices of their eminent Ecclesias- 
tics, and the Monuments of their Illustrious Dead ; 
and short Notes of the Objects of Interest in each 
Cathedral City. By Rev. Mackenziz Watcorr, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

“A cheap and portable Cathedral Guide; terse, 
clear, and faithful; based on good and recent authori- 
ties.”"—Athenaum. 

“A comprehensive and handy little manual, and 
one which was much wanted.”— English Churchman, 

“ Singularly free from errors.” — Guardian, 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with the above, 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the Reculvers to the Land’s End, including all 
the information desirable for Visitors and Tourists, 
as well as for Railway and other short Excursions, 

by the Rev. M. Watcorr, M.A. 

The Book will also be sold in 4 Parts; viz.—1, the 
Coastof Kent; 2, Sussex; 3, Hants and Dorset; 4, 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, 
may be had on applicat :n,or per Post for 1 stamp. 
London: E, Sraxroxp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W 
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MR. KINGSLEY'’S SEA-SIDE BOOK. 


In cloth, gilt edges, 


WITH BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


GLAUCUS; OR, WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., Author of “ Westward Ho,” &e. 
CONTAINING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE WORK. 


** Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated pleasure, and combine amuse- 
ment with instruction in a very happy and unwonted degree.”—Eeclectic Review. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION 
GERMAN. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6¢. the Fourth Edition of 
HE FIRST FRENCH 
on the Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” By 
the Rev. Tuomas Kenrcneven Annoy, M.A., lat 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. . 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of English 
students of the French language far superior as a school- 
book to any other introduction, even from the pen of a 
native writer. The sound principles of imitation and 
repetition, which have secured for the Author a re- 
putation widely extended and well deserved, are here 
happily exemplified. His account of the differences 
of idiom is very satisfactory and complete. Whoever 
thoroughly masters this Work will rarely want any 

thing further on the subject.”—Atheneum. 

Rivine rons, Waterloo Place, 

Of whom may be had, 

1. A KEY to the Exercises, by M. Deuinie. 2s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of FRENCIT VOCABULARY. 


rO FRENCH 


is. 6d. 

3. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Same 
Plan. Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. The KEY, price 
2s. 6d. 

4. The SECOND GERMAN BOOK, containing a 
SYNTAX and Vocabulary, and Reading Lessons and 
Exercises, 6s.6d. The KEY, price ls. 

56. READING COMPANION to the FIRST 


GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from th« 
German Authors, Second Edition. 
6. HANDBOOK of GERMAN 


4s. 


best 


is. 
VOCABULARY. 


o 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

DR. Wm. SMITH’S' LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Sth Thousand. Me- 
dium 8vo, 21s. 

“Has the advantage of all other 
aries.”—Athenaum. 

DR. Wu. SMITHS SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. 12th Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press. 


DR. Wma. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY. 10th Thousand, With 750 
Wood-cuts. Medium 8vo. 18s. 

DR. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. 12th Thousand. With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 
8vo. Ts. 6d. ; 

DR. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY of ANTIQUITIES. 12th Thousand, 
With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME; a History 
of England from the Invasion of Julius Cwesar, 
Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to the present 
time. 18th thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Latin Diction- 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 
GREECE, From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with the History of Literature and Art. By 
Dr. We. Surra. 16th thousand, Wood-cuts, Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire, with the History of Literature and 
Art. By Dean Lippetn. 10th thousand, Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being 
the History of the Decline and Fall, abridged, 6th 
thousand, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6¢. 

KING EDWARD VIith,. FIRST LATIN 
BOOK, The Latin Aeccidenes i a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 3rd 


Edition. 12mo. 2s. 
KING EDWARD ViIth. LATIN 


including 






i 


GRAMMAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12th Edition 
l2mo, 3s. 6d Eevee € 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
LATIN ELEGIACS: « ened for Early Proficients | 





in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of Com- 
3rd Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


position in Elegiac Metre. 

PRINCIPIA GRJECA ; an Introduction 
to the Study of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise-book with Vocabularies. For 
the use of the Lower Forms in Public and Privat 
Schools. 12mo,. 2s. 6d é 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans 
to the Year 1858, New Edition, Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death of Louis Philippe. New Edition. Wood-cuts. 
l2mo. 6s. x : 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
GERMANY. From the Invasion of the Kingdom by 
the Romans under Marius to the Present Time, New 
Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By Lady Catucorr, 20th Edition. 
Wood-cuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AND | 


BOOK: | 


Just published, fourth edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
i er WATERING-PLACES of ENG- 
LAND and their REMEDIAL RESOURCES, 
By Epwin Ler, M.D. By the same Author, 
Third edition, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
The BATHS of GERMANY, FRANCE, and 
SWITZERLAND. Also, 
Third edition, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
The BATHS of RHENISH GERMANY, 
Joun Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington Street. 


THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 





Now ready, 
1 E INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
An Important Article on this Subject appears in 
the * Quarterly Review,” No. CCXI, just published, 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHAW 
KENNEDY. Notes on the Defences of Great Britain 
and Ireland against Foreign Invasion—embracing the 
only General and Systematic Plan for the Permanent 
Protection of this Country, proposed in recent Times. 
3d Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

SIR FRANCIS HEAD. The Defence- 
less State of Great Britain, Second Edition, Post 
8vo. 12s, 

GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, 
Observations on the System of Fortification proposed 
by M. Carnot; and a comparison of the Polygonal with 
the Bastion System, to which are added some Re- 
flections on Intrenched Positions, and on the Naval, 
Littoral, and Internal Defence of England, With 
Plans, 8vo. (Nearly ready 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR THE 
CONTINENT, &e, 
EE OF TRAVEL-TALK,— 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and GER- 
MAN. 18mo, 3s. 6d, 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH  GER- 

MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 


THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND, Map, Post 
8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY, 
—~THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Map, Post 
vo. lds, 


HANDBOOK 
THE ALPS of 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE,—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPs, 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES, 
Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
LICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e. Maps. 
2vols. Post S8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL,—LIS- 
BON, &. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 
SOUTH TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES, 
Map. Post 8vo, 78. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 9». 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY,— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, VE- 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D'ARNO, 
Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &c. Maps. Post 
8vo, 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and THEBES, Map. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PA- 
LESTINE.—The PENINSULA of SINAI, EDOM, 
and the SYRIAN DESERT. Maps. 2 vols, Post 
8vo, 24s. 

HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—BOMBAY 
and MADRAS, Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE,—THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and 
MACEDONIA, Maps. Post 8vo. lis 

HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo, lds. 

HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. —FIN- 
LAND and ICELAND. Maps. Post 6vo, 1s, 

Jonux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
July 1859, 


FOR SWITZERLAND,— 


SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Mapes. 
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ea, na few days, 2 
‘WENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH; 
an ‘einen, By the Rev. J. Pycrorr, B.A. 
. Boorn, W7, Kegent Street, 











Ww ready, at all the Libraries, 
ILL ICENT NEVILLE. A Novel. 
By Jura Titr, Author of the “ Old Palace,” 
** May Hamilton,” &c. 2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Published this 2 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
OEMS 4 Second Series. 
Roemntly ublshed ‘price 3s. 6d. 
SeMs.’ hy 1. 


London : E. T. w HITFIELD, 178, Strand. | 


This day is published, price 1s. Part 42 0 
is POPULAK HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By Cnaries Kyionr. 
® Five Volumes of this history are 
price 9s. each. 
London: Brapsvury and Evans, Il, Bouverie Street. 





published, 





This Day, a New Series, Two V wari post 8vo. 0. Ls. 
TRIENDS IN NCiL. 
Lately published, . New 4.4 Two Volumes, 
s. of 
FRIENDS TN COUNCIL. 
_London : mdon: Joun W. Parker and Son, WwW est Str und. 


Inl vol. post 8vo, ¢ loth, price 5s. 
U ? AMONG THE PANDIES; 
Year’s Service against the Mutineers. 
Vivras Dertna Masenpte, Royal Artillery. 
London : Rovrrencr, Warne, and Rovr.encr, 
Farringdon Street. 


or, A 
By Lieut. 


New and Che “— * Edition, 


td 
ror" HOUSE “AGADE MY. 
Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
r vised 
Aurave Hatt, 
In ele: gant « cloth, f 
‘ONGS of the WYE 
K By Wont. 
** Wioni writes well and music ally, and has a fair 
shave of the higher poetic gifts.” _Weekly Dispatch. 
Lon lon: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


~~ DR. CUMMING’S EXPOSITIONS. 


This ds ay, in post 8vo. 


By the 


Vine ie, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





gilt, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 64. 


and POEMS. 





This day, in feap. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
Ss" BRATH EVENING READINGS 
en the Colossians ag sy the 


T ¥ ssalonians. 
5. E. 





. Jonn Cummine, D.D. 
RUTH; a Chapter in eiccan 
} tl 
ern, 


Ami tor HALL, 


Fep. 3s. 6d. 


Virtve, and c ‘o., 25, Paternoste r Row. 


New Work by the Author of “John Halifax.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
iby ) the Author of * John Halifax, Gentle man, ; 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Woman,” &c. 
iy sy and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Strect. 





On August 1, price 6s, Vol, I. of 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


hy G. H. Lewes, Studies,” Xe. 
(o be completed in Two Volumes, Crown octavo, 
illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 
WiiuraAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Author of * Sca-side 


Next week will be published, price 5s, cloth. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


Oviginally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”’) 


By Capt. Swerarp Osnorn, C.B., Royal Navy. 
Author of “Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” 
* Quedah,” &e, 
Weiciam BiLackwoop and Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh and 


No. 17, price Sixpence, 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


Containing : 
The Emerald Studs. By Professor Aytoun. 
My College Friends : Mr. W. Wellington Hurst. 
Publishing in monthly numbers, at Sixpence each. 


Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Loudon. 

at use at Eton, Westminster, 

College, Christ’s Hospital, St. 


Cheltenham 
Merchant 


Harrow, 
Paul's, 


| 





THE SPECTATOR. 








[July 30, 1859. 








BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


SAMUEL ROGERS’ Ss RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. Edited by W, Suarre.......... Feap. 5s. 
MR. NASSAU SENIOR'S JOURNAL 
KEPT in TURKEY and GREECE... Post 8vo. 12s. 
PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 


By Members of the Alpine Club. 2d Edition. 21s. 


LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE 


ROSA, and VISITS to ITALIAN VALLEYS. Ms. 
THE PYRENEES, WEST and EAST. 


by C. R. Wen, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MOLLHAUSEN’S JOURNEY from 


the MISSISSIPPI to the PACIFIC, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


| Abbe DOMENECH’S MISSIONARY 


ADVENTURES in TEXAS and MEXICO, 


KANE’S WANDERINGS of an 


10s. 6d. 


ARTIST AMONG the INDIANS of NORTH 
Ba 5 spcaceaseceetntisvisevacece 8vo. 21s, 
Abbe HUC’S Work on the CHINESE 
EMPIRE, People’s dition......... Crown 8vo. 5s, 


_BRIALMONT'S LIFE of WELLING- 


Second Edition, | 


TON, By Rev. G. R. Grew, Vols, L. and Il. 30s, 


Sir A.S. FRAZER'S LETTERS during 


the PENINSULA and WATERLOO CAM- 
eI accnicecacrinihh a. arpicaieetdlisersied ecko tuihten Svo. 18s, 
Major PORTER’S HISTORY of the 
KNIGHTS of MALTA........... 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


| THOMAS RAIKES’'S JOURNAL from 


 f 2 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


| THE WARDEN. By Anthony Trol- 


lope. People’s Edition. . Crown S8vo, 38. 6d. 
TROLLOPES BARCHESTER 
TOWERS. A Sequel to the Warden. Pe ~ai 
Ps anccobetndscebeeekntces wenn Crown 8vo. 


SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT 


ROYAL. By M.A. ScuiwMecrenninek, 3 vols, 21s. 


SCHIMMELPENNINCK on BEAUTY, 





the Te and Architecture....... l2s. bid. 


nperanents, 


| Life ot MARY ANNE SCHIMMEL- | 


ENNINCK, by C. C, HANKiN.......... 10s. Gd. 


| MEMOIR and LETTERS of THOMAS | 


/MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


| KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL 
'GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 


| 


‘Laylors’, City of London Se wy bag enwich Hospi- + 


tal School, Edinburgh Academy 

y* LILLE’S NEW 
ane. 

(HE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s, 


‘GRADU: ATED | 


LASY FRENCH POETRY ~~ a 2s. | 


, RENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6 
REPERTOIRE des PROSAT rt RS. 6s, 6d. 
MODBLES de POESIE. 6s. 

‘Wirraker and Co., Ave Maria Lance. 


\RNOL! D’s W ORKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12wo. price 4s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical In- 
troduction to ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION, 
with Syntax and Exercises. By Thomas Krrenever 
AgnoLb, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity Colle ge, Cambridge. 
Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Autlho 
HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; a Manual 
for one 3s. 6a. 
2. SPELLING turned ETYMOLOGY, 2s. 6d. 
bay et BOOK. 1s. 3d, 
ATIN vid ENGLISH; 


a Seconit Part of 


” Spelling turned Etymology.” 45, 6d. 


_ARAGO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 


| TALES AND STORIES BY THE 





UWINS, 2 vols, 


SYDNEY SMITH'S WORKS, People’s 


nacvc ntpdcnesessccesecenccencsctl Wie OS 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Music 


and Words, People’s Edition. .,..... Post dto, 12s. 
ROME, its RULER and its INSTITU- 

TIONS. By J. FP. Macuiee, M.P. 2d Edit. 10s. 6d, 
BUNSEN’S EGYPI’S PLACE IN 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY....... Vol. ILL. 8vo, 25s. 


SIMPSON’S HANDBOOK of DINING, 


based chiefly on Brillat-Savarin........... Feap. 5s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE, by Woonwarp, Morris, & Hvoenrs. 10s, 


post 8vo, 18s, 


TREASURY, extended to the Present Time. 


Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


GAZETTEER, 3d Edition, ,.............. 8vo. 30s, 
ARCHITECTURE, 4th Edition, with 1026 Wood- 
GUNN vedecdccakedcets<aescetdustctaneneen 8vo. 42s, 


DE FONBLANQUE on ADMINIS- 


TRATION and ORGANIZATION of the BRITISH 


PTT. tung” dakdunankndukntins whennese a awead 12s. 
YOUATT ¢ on the HORSE, New Edi- 
tion, revised, &e., by E. N. Gapniri, M.R.C.S., 
Ce antedcdskne denser tenssngeeawees Ryo. 10s, 6d. 
STONEHENGE’S New Work on the 
DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE,....... rs * 


CAIRD'S PRAIRIE FARMING IN 


AMERICA, with Notes on Canada, ...16mo. 3s, 6d. 


AGASSIZ'S ESSAY on CLASSIFICA- 


WO iss canaksciebedaisesustetassaeaeian 8vo. 12s, 


by Admiral Smyru and R. Granr.. .2 vols. 


DR. G. OGILVIE on the FORMS of 


iceebieed daneenwascen Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


REV. BADEN POWELL ON THE 


ORDER of NATURE with reference to REVELA- 
ED seRGEnkiwhdsneisininidalin eas shaaditets 12s. 


8vo, 45s. 


AUTHOR of “AMY HERBERT.” ,. .9 vols. 30s. 





AMY egg RT.....2s. 6d. |] CLEVE HALL a 6d 
GERTKHL seeese 088 Gd. | IVORS.....00...0ccce00d 6d. 
EARL S DAUGHTER 2 s. 6¢. | KATHARINE ASitTON, 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 6d 


2s. 6d. * MARGARET PERCLY AL. 5s. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. ...4s. 6. 








London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 





UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXI, 
is published this day, Conrents: 
1. Life of Erasmus. 
2. Annals and Anecdotes of Life Assurance 
3. Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
4. Patrick Fraser Tytler. 
5, Progress of Geology. 
6. The Islands of the Paci ific. 
7. Berkshire. 
8. Invasion of England. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for Avevsr 1559. No. DXXVI. Price 2s. 64 
CONTENTS = 
London Exhibitions—Conflict of ig Schools 

The Luck of Ladysmede.—Part \ 
Lord Macaulay and the Highlands of Scotland 
Leaders of the Reformation. 
Felicita.— Part I. 
The Master of Sinclair’s Narrative of the ‘15 
The Haunted and the Haunters. 
The Peace—What is it ? 
Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 


WR ASER’S MAGAZINE, for Aveusr 
1859, 2s. 6d. Conrarns: 
The Barons of Buchan.—A | A Journey Across the 








Field 


Contribution to Local His- | Sword and Gown. By the 

tory. By Shirley Author of “‘Guy Living 
Concerning Hurry and Lei stone.” Part V. 

sure. Alison's “ History of Europe 
A Bunch of Song Flowers from 1815 to 1852." 

By Alexander Smith Thoughts on Reserved 
Holmby House. By G. J.| People. By a Candid Man 


Whyte Melville, Author of| Alpine Literature. 
“Digby Grand.” l’art| The Legend of Arethusa 
vu The Peace of Villafranca 
London : Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


UN ERSAL REVIEW for 
price 2s, 6d., will conTALN : 
. Letters and Society in France, 
Davenport Dunn. 
3. Alpine Books and Alpine 
A Batch of New Books. 
Mr. Gladstone. 
6. Idylls of the King. 
7. The Musical Season. 
8. The Session. 
London: Wiiuam H. Aries and Co., 
_Street. 


ce One Shilling, 
2 NGL ISH JOURNAL, 


Aveus?, 


Travelling 


oe 


7, Leadenhall 


Ww OMAN’S 
Aveusr 1, 1559. 





Contests: 1. Things in General—2. Biographical 
Notices—3. Second Annual Report of the Ladies’ 
National ssociation for the Ditfusion of Sanitary 
hnowle 4. A Dreain of Death: a Poem by Isa 
Craig— tight or Wrong? (Concluded)—6. Man 
che nd Salford Re ‘formatory for Juvenile Crimi 





nals —7. Notice 
ing Events. 
Now ready, Vol. IIL. of the 
JOURNAL. Price 6s, 
London: Published by the English Woman's Jour- 
nal Company (Limited), at their Office, 14a, Prinees 
Street, Cavendish Square (W.); and for ‘the Compan y 
by Piren, Srernenson, and Srunce, Paterno Row. 


BE NTLEY’S MISCEL LANY. 


s of Books— munecil—9, Pass- 


3. Open C 


ENGLISH WOMAN'S 





Price 2s. 6d. Conrenrs for Aveust. N 
CCLXXIT. 
1. Abroad and at Home. 
2. The Bar and the Bush: or, Coming Home for 
a Wife. By Ouida. In Five Chapters. 
3. The Pompadour. By Walter Thornbury 
The Didactic Novel. By Monkshood. 
5. Honoré de Balzac. 
6. The Barred-up Rooms. 
7. The story of Francesca Novello da ¢ 
Part Il. 
8. Alexandre Dumas in the Caucasus. 
9. Armes de Précision, 
10, Out of the World, 
11, Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the 
Times. By Dudley Costello. Chaps. V. to VI}. 
London: Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Hargison Arns- 
worrn, Esq. 
Coxtents for Aveuvsr. No. CCCCLXIV. 
. The Armed Inviolability of Great Britain. 
. Coming Again. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
Christina of Sweden. BySir Nathaniel. 
. The Middle Home. By Mrs. Bushby. 
. Johnson at Streatham. By W. Charles Kent. 
The Fate of the Princess Sophie. By E, 
Swann, 
. The Dreamer of Gloucester. 
My Friend Pickles. By Alexander Andrews 
9. The Three Gates. 
10. Frederick the Great and Voltaire. 
1. The Treaty of Villafranca, 
Cuarmay and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsinen 


] ECREATIVE SCIENCE, —THE 

FIRST NUMBER, published this day, price 
8d. (Illustrated), conrarns:—Science and the Boy— 
The Planets, by E. J. Lowe—-How to Gather Diatoms, 
by Tuffen West —Waysiae Weeds and their Teachings, 
by Spencer Thomson, M.D.-—Night Flying Moths, by 
H. Noel Humphreys—Science on the Seaeshore, by 
Shirley Hibberd—The Key to a Bird’s Heart, by 
William Kidd—The Gyrascope, by E. G. Wood- 
Water Glass in Photography, by T. A. Malone—Hum- 
boldt, by Hain Friswell— Tame Fishes —Things of the 
Se ason—Mete: yrology and Astronomical Phenomena- 
Mr. Noteworthy’s Corner, &e. Ke. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. Dublin: Wil- 
liam Robertson, 23, Upper Sackville Street. Edin 
burgh: J. Menzies, 2, Hanover Street. Glasgow 
Murray and Son, 42, Buchanan Street. 
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London: Printed by Josern Cravron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josmrn Cat 

rox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriar-, 
in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid 
Joszru Crarrox,at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlese*.— 
Perenvar, 30th Jerr 1859. 
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